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SINCE the death of William Sharp the 
authoritative announcement that he was 
“Fiona MacLeod” seems to have 
caused some agitation in the world of 
letters. As a matter of fact who should 
care whether Fiona MacLeod was Wil- 
liam Sharp or William Sharp Fiona 
MacLeod? Neither were epoch-making 
writers, and just why there should be 
such a hubbub on the subject seems to 
me a little extraordinary, particularly 
as it was pretty well known that Wil- 
liam Sharp did write over the feminine 
pen-name. There was no similarity in 
the writing of William Sharp as himself 
and of William Sharp as “ Fiona Mac- 
Leod.” Mr. Sharp was an industrious, 
if uninspired, journalist, biographer, 
poet, and essayist. Fiona MacLeod 
was a rhapsodist of the Neo-Celtic 
school, She (he) stood with W. B. 
Yates for the so-called “Celtic move- 
ment.” Was it his own self that Mr. 
Sharp put forth as “‘ Fiona MacLeod”? 
However this may be, it is as the woman 
writer that he will go down to fame. 
As the author of “ The Mountain Lov- 
ers,” “ The Sin Eater,” “ The Washer 
of the Ford,” he has won a place that 
William Sharp, though much more pro- 
lific as a writer, cannot hope to attain. 
To keep up the illusion that “Fiona 
MacLeod” was a real person, a biogra- 
phy appears concerning her in the Eng- 





lish “Who’s Who.” It reads just as 
real as any other biography in the 
book, calling her “Miss Fiona Mac- 
Leod,” giving her recreations, “ sailing, 
hill-walks, listening,” and her address 
as care of her publishers, Chapman & 
Hall, London. Much more space is 
devoted to William Sharp in the same 
book, which gives as his recreations 
“ frequent change of scene and environ- 
ment: in summer roaming, sailing, and 
swimming.” No address, not even that 
of his publishers, is given. As far as 
recreations go, Fiona MacLeod and 
William Sharp seem to be very much 
in sympathy. It is something new in 
the annals of literature for a man who 
already had a reputation as a writer to 
make a greater reputation as a woman 
writer, for not only is the name “ Fiona 
MacLeod” that of a woman, and inten- 
tionally so, but the writings are essen- 
tially feminine. 


J 


A correspondent ( Mrs. Morgan Dahl- 
gren), noting wat the Lounger said 
some time ago ui the late John Hay’s 
slight estimation of his own work as a 
per sends us, to show how wrong was 

is self-judgment, a copy of his poem, 
“ The Advance Guard,” writing it out 
from memory, as she fails to find it in 
any edition of the poet’s works — and, 
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by an oversight, omitting the seventh 


stanza. But from the Rev. W. H. 
Thomas, of South Norwalk, Conn., I 
have secured two copies of the poem — 
one as it was printed in Harper's 
Weekly, soon after it was first read by 
the author, and the other in a pamphlet 
issued by Messrs. G. W. Carlton & Co., 
1872, to preserve a report of the pro- 
ceedings at the second triennial reunion 
of the Army of the James (in which 
army, asit happens, Mr. Thomas served 
as a chaplain), The poem was written 
for this occasion, the date being July 
19, 1871. As quoted in the pamphlet, 
it lacks the fourth stanza, as it was 
thought that mention of the names of 
Ellsworth, Putnam, Shaw, and Dahlgren 
only, might be regarded as invidious! 
The reading by Colonel Hay was pref- 
aced by the following remarks; and, as 
may be well believed, was succeeded 
by tumultuous applause: 


Soldiers and Fellow-Citizens: When your com- 
mittee did me the very great honor to summon me 
before you to-day, I felt a moment of hesitation in 
accepting an invitation to which I knew I could not 
do justice ; but I readily yielded to their kind in- 
sistence, supported as it was by my own inclination. 

Now that I am come, I have nothing to offer you 
but a handful of wild-flowers—weeds, it may be — 
which I have come to cast upon the graves of some 
young friends who were very dear to me. 

Among the few names I mention are some you did 
not know; and of course there are many omitted, 
whom we all loved and revered ; but that much may 
be pardoned to my personal friendships. On such 
occasions, ‘‘each heart recalls a different name”; but 
you will all join with me in the sentiments of affec- 
tionate devotion with which I consecrate these rude 
rhymes to the blessed and glorious memory of the 
Advance Guard of our comrades, who have gone 
before us on ‘* detached service.” 


Here is the poem in full: 


In the dream of the Northern poets, 
The brave who in battle die 

Fight on in shadowy phalanx 
In the fields of the upper sky ; 

And as we read the sounding rhyme, 
The reverent fancy hears 

The ghostly ring of the viewless swords 

~ And the clash of the spectral spears, 


We think with imperious questionings 
Of the brothers whom we have lost, 

And we try to track in death’s mystery 
The flight of each valiant ghost. 


The Northern myth comes back to us, 
And we feel through our sorrow’s night 

That those young souls are striving still 
Somewhere for truth and right. 


It was not their time for rest and sleep ; 
Their hearts beat high and strong ; 
In their fresh veins the blood of Life 
Was singing his hot, sweet song. 
The open heaven bent over them, 
*Mid flowers their lithe feet trod ; 
Their lives lay vivid in light, and blest 
By the smiles of women and God, 


Again they come! Again I hear 
The tread of that goodly band ; 
I know the flash of Ellsworth’s eye, 
And the grasp of his hard, warm hand ; 
And Putnam, and Shaw of the lion heart, 
And an eye like a Boston girl’s ; 
And I see the light of Heaven that shone 
On Ulric Dahlgren’s curls. 


There is no power in the gloom of hell 
To quench those spirits’ fire ; 

There is no charm in the bliss of heaven 
To bid them not aspire ; 

But somewhere in the eternal plan 
That strength, that life survive, 

And like the files on Lookout’s crest, 
Above Death’s clouds they strive. 


A chosen corps,—they are marching on 
In a wider field than ours ; 
Those bright battalions still fulfil 
The schemes of the heavenly powers ; 
And high, brave thoughts float down to us, 
The echoes of that far fight, 
Like the gleam of a distant picket’s gun 
Through the shades of the severing night. 


No fear for them ! In our lower field 
Let us keep our arms unstained, 

That at last we be worthy to stand with them 
On the shining heights they ’ve gained, 

We shall meet and greet in closing ranks, 
In Time’s declining sun, 

When the bugles of God shall sound recall, 
And the Battle of Life be won! 


- & 

It is bad news that Mr. Thomas Har- 
dy has given up writing novels and is de- 
voting his time to the construction of his 
elaborate drama, “ The Dynasts,” which 
portrays the whole Napoleonic era. 
Part I. was published a year ago; Part 
II. is just published. It is a pity that a 


man with such splendid talents as Mr. 
Hardy should. devote them to writing 





















plays that no one reads and that are un- 
actable. But if it entertains him we 
should not complain, for he has enter- 
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as Mr. Pinero’s “ The Squire,” and this 
fact led to tiresome litigation. Itseems 
that some woman had sold the same 


MR. THOMAS HARDY 
(From his most recent photograph) 


tained us with his novels for many years 
and we owe him a debt of gratitude that 
it would be hard to repay. Though 
“The Dynasts” will never see the stage, 
dramatizations of Hardy’s novels, not- 
ably “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” have 
had great success. As long ago as 1882 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. J. W. Comyns 
Carr dramatized “ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd,” which had the same plot 


plot to Mr. Pinero and to Mr. Hardy 
without letting either know what she 
had done. The buying of a plot is nota 
new thing for a novelist to do, but it is 
seldom that he is caught as badly as 
was Mr. Hardy. 


a 


Mr. Jeremiah Curtin has outwitted 
the pirates so far as the present and 
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future writings of Henryk Sienkiewicz 
are concerned. Mr. Curtin now trans- 
lates direct from the Polish manuscript 
before the book is. published in any 
language. English and American edi- 


Photo by Cien, Cracovie 


tune it would have been to all concerned 
had ‘“ Quo Vadis” been protected ! 
2 


One of. THE CRITICc’s Paris readers 
writes us: 





MR. HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
(From his latest photograph ) 


tions will be on the market three years 
before they appear in any other lan- 
guage. The publishers are congratulat- 
ing themselves that “On the Field of 
Glory” isso well protected. What a for- 


I notice in a recent number of your interesting 
periodical a review of Miss Betham - Edwards’s 
**Home Life in France,” in which occurs this 
phrase: ‘‘ She is an officer of Public Instruction.” 
Almost at the same moment, the New York /Vation, 








la 















in its review of the same book, says : ‘‘ Miss Betham- 
Edwards is an officier de [ Instruetion publique 
de France, a position to which one may suppose 
Englishwomen are rarely appointed.” I wonder 
what idea these statements convey to the average 
American reader? That it is a very erroneous one, 
Iam perfectlysure. Let me explain. The French 
Minister of Public Instruction—he would be called 
in Washington the Commissioner of Education— 
has at his disposal two classes of decorations, which 
twice a year are showered on the deserving and the 
undeserving alike. That called officier del’ Instruc- 
tion Publigue—the one you mention—-is considered 
superior to the other, which is called officier d’ Aca- 
démie, but neither is taken very seriously by the 
really thoughtful in France. District school teach- 
ers, minor poets, unknown architects, unsuccessful 
authors, artists who have not taken medals, in a 
word, persons who can’t get into the Legion of 
Honor fall back on these two decorations, which 
no sensible man or woman should accept, and do, 
actually, often refuse. These decorations are fre- 
quently given to foreigners, especially to foreign 
ladies, In fact, even in France, they are looked 
upon as ‘‘the woman’s decoration.” It ought to be 
explained, further, that an officer of Academy has 
nothing to do with the celebrated French Academy, 
and an officer of Public Instruction has as little to 
do with the educational system of the country. It 
is amusing to see foreigners parade these titles at 
home, and still funnier to observe the completely 
mistaken understanding of them held by the fellow- 
citizens of these same foreigners. 


B 


I take particular pleasure in calling 
the attention of the readers of THE 
CRITIC to the letters published on an- 
other page written by the late Lafcadio 
Hearn to Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, the 
musical critic of Zhe Tribune, who was 
long associated with him in journalism. 
These letters will eventually be pub- 
lished in a volume of Hearn’s Letters, 
edited by Mr. Ferris Greenslet, to be 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company. 


2 


Recently, at the Women’s University 
Club, 17 Madison Square, North, Pro- 
fessor Masujiro Honda, teacher of Eng- 
lish literature in the “Tokio Normal 
College, introduced by Consul-General 
Uchida, spoke on “ Social Customs of 
the Women of Japan.”” In the course 
of his descriptions of “ insect-listening 
parties” and “cherry-blossom-opening 
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parties” and parties to “ view the snow” 
or to “hunt mushrooms,” — toy-like, 
miniature customs we should call them, 
—he remarked that Lafcadio Hearn 
saw Japan with his imagination; that 
therefore his books are good reading, 
but untrue to Japanese life. The works 
of Miss Alice Bacon, on the other hand, 
are, according to Professor Honda, ab- 
solutely faithful pictures of Japan. 
Moreover, she had the genuine privi- 
lege, almost always claimed by writers 
on Japan but rarely with reason, of 
meeting the best people of the country. 
Her opportunities for observation were 
therefore most favorable. 

Professor Honda spoke with amused 
tolerance of Japanese-American plays, 
e. g., “ Madame Butterfly,” “ The Dar- 
ling of the Gods,” and “ The Geisha” ; 
of the inherent love of his countrymen 
for the tragic, and of the necessity of 
resting in tea-houses from their tears 
during the course of an ordinary drama, 
from eleven in the morning until nine 
at night! 


3 

Mr. John Luther Long’s new book is 
called ‘“‘ The Way of the Gods.” Mr. 
Long, it may be remembered,. is the 
author of “ The Darling of the Gods.” 
It is one of the curiosities of literature 
that Mr. Long, who has made his repu- 
tation as a writer of Japanese stories, 
has never visited Japan. Those who 
know that country say that his stories 
are not characteristic of it. The Japa- 
nese- themselves smile amiably when 
their American acquaintances speak to 
them of the Japan of Mr. Long. But 
this is neither here nor there. His 
stories are charming and that is all that 
the reader cares for. 


7 4 

Speaking of Japanese writers, Mr. 
Okakura-Kakuzo has just finished “ The 
Book of Tea,” which will be found to 
be an absolutely correct interpretation 
of Japanese life. A chapter from this 
book, will be published in the May num- 
ber of THE CRITIC. Mr. Okakura came 
to this country as aspecial commissioner 
of the Japanese Government to exam- 
ine into American art. He has made 
such a careful study of this subject 
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during the few years that he has been 
here that he has recently been appointed 
to an official position in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Mr. Okakura con- 
tinues to wear his native costume, his 
sense of the artistic being too great to 
allow him to don the clothes of Eu- 
ropean ,convention. 
e . 

A well informed reader of THE 
CRITIC living in New York writes: 

People here don’t seem to know what in Boston 
is no secret, as I take it, that ‘‘Sidney McCall” is 
Mr. and Mrs. (seccnd) Ernest Fenollosa, He 
would naturally be able to write about Japan, He 


(she—they!) wrote ‘‘ Truth Dexter” and ‘‘ The 
Breath of the Gods,” which is an Americo-Japanese 


story. 
2 

Jennette Lee, the author: of “ Uncle 
William,” a new story published by 
the Century Company, is the wife of 
Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, a writer of 
marked individuality, who has had the 
misfortune to be compared to Emer- 
son. He is not at all like Emerson, 
nor does he aim to be. Mr. Lee writes 
essays, but they are not in the Emer- 
sonian style. Nothing could be less 


‘like Emerson than his “ The Lost Art 
‘of Reading,” one of the most enter- 


taining books of essays published in 
many along day. Mrs. Lee writes fic- 
tion. Her first novel was called 
“ Kate Wetherell” and while it was not a 
great pecuniary success it attracted the 
attention of all thinking readers. The 
Lees live at Northhampton, Mass., and 
are, I believe, connected with Smith 
College. 


2 


In an article in The Independent the 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner tells how 
she wrote her famous novel, “ Lay Down 
Your Arms,” which won for her the 
Nobel Peace Prize of $40,000. It was 
in 1880 that the thought first occurred 
to her to write a story on the peace 
question. Her first idea was to write a 
little story, in which she would describe 
a young woman who had lost her hus- 
band on the battle-field, and by this 
tragedy was suddenly awakened to a 
realization of the horrors of war. While 
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she was engaged in research for a novel- 
ette her material grew into such pro- 
portions that a two-volume novel was 
the result, there was so much to say and 
so many facts to base her argument 
upon. It isinteresting to note that this 
now. famous book went the rounds of 
the publishers before it was accepted. 
Says the Baroness: 


Full of confidence, I sent my manuscript to the 
Stuttgart editor who had always heretofore accepted 
what I offered him and who had recently asked me 
fora fresh one. But it was promptly returned to 
me with this message : ‘‘We regret it, but this novel 
we cannot use.”” Sol tried other editors, but all 
declined it with the remark : ‘‘ This does not inter- 
est our public,” or ‘‘ It would offend many of our 
readers,” or ‘‘It is impossible to publish this 
in the present military state of affairs.” Such 
were the opinions of the leading editors of German 
periodicals. 


She next turned to a Dresden pub- 
lisher, who kept it a long time, then ad- 
vised her to change the title, which he 
found too aggressive, and to modify 
certain passages which he thought would 
give offence in military and political 
circles. This she utterly refused to do. 
Finally, the book was published as it 
was written and success followed. There 
are two editions in this country, one 
published by Messrs McClurg, called 
“Ground Arms,” the other the author- 
ized edition by Messrs. Longmans, 
called “ Lay Down Your Arms.” 


7 J 


Mrs. J. O. Wright (Mabel Osgood 
Wright ) has just revealed her identity 
as “ The Commuter’s Wife.” As inthe 
case of Mr. Sharp and Fiona MacLeod, 
it was pretty generally supposed by 
those interested in those matters that 
Mrs. Wright and “ The Commuter’s 
Wife” were one and the same person 
Mrs. Wright began writing children’s 
books, which-were most successful. 
Her name for this reason seemed to be 
associated with that class of literature, 
and for fear that her next book would 
be considered a child’s book she wrote 
it without signing her name; but any- 
one who is familiar with her style 
could readily detect that “ The Commu- 
ter’s Wife” and the author of “The 
Friendship of Nature’”’ were one and 
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the same person. Mrs. Wright is the 
daughter of the late Dr. Samuel Osgood, 
a well-known clergyman of New York. 


Photo by Haley 


One of the first articles in the Febru- 
ary number of the North American 
Review that the reader will turn to is 





MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT IN HER GARDEN AT FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


In the winter she lives in New York, 
but in the summer she lives at Fairfield, 
Conn., in the house built by her father 
many years ago, the grounds around 
which are famous for the number and 
variety of their trees and shrubs. Mrs. 
Wright is devoted.to animals, especially 
dogs, and her favorites among these are 
hounds, whose intelligence and affection 
she ranks above that of other canines. 


the social notes by Mr. Henry James. 
After he has turned to it and after he has 
read it, I wonder if he will know just 
what it is all about. I quote a para- 
graph giving the impressions made 
upon Mr. James by the miscellaneous 
crowds in Central Park and other public 
places: 


Why should the general ‘ feeling ” for the boot, 
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in the United States, be so mature, so evolved, and 
the feeling for the hat lag at such a distance behind 
it? The standard as to that article of dress struck 
me as, everywhere, of the lowest; governed by no 
consensus of view, custom, or instinct, no sense 
of its *‘ vital importance” in the manly aspect, 
And yet the wearer of any loose improvisation in 
the way of a head-cover will testify as frankly, in 
his degree, to the extreme consideration given by 
the community at large, as I have intimated, to the 
dental question. The terms in which this evidence 


is presented are often, among the people, strikingly 
artless, but they are a marked advance on the 
omnipresent opposite signs, those of complete 
unacquaintedness with the admonitory dentist, with 
which any promiscuous ‘‘ European ” exhibition is 
apt to bristle. 
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tongue. She is one of the few clever 
writers who are also clever talkers. A 
writer usually is not a good talker. 
That is one reason why literary people, 
as a rule, are not particularly interest- 
ing; they save their best for their 
books ; they only shine from the printed 
page. Mrs. Craigie has as many facets 
as adiamond. Her talks while she was 
in America were listened to by eager 
audiences, and since she has gone back 
to England she has talked entertain- 
ingly to large audiences over there. 
Not only has she talked, but she has been 
interviewed. What she says about 


‘American newspapers is interesting. 





HARDY FLOWERS IN MRS. WRIGHT’S GARDEN 


If any one can tell me what Mr. 
James means by this arrangement of 
words I should be glad to know. Mr. 
Meredith himself could not write a 
more confusing paragraph. 


2 1 


It may be said of Mrs. Craigie that 
she is always entertaining in whatever 
she says, whether it be with pen or 


She remarks on the popularity of per- 
sonal journalism in America: 


What may be called the ‘‘ abusive” interview 
has really been dropped, but the public like details ; 
they like reports written in the style of letters 
between intimate friends. It’s the custom of the 
country ; so no one is offended, 

Articles in American papers are much shorter 
than they are—well, in some English papers ; and 
they are often very brilliantly written. Of course, 
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there are many brilliant writers on the English 
press too. But I do not think the American editor 
underestimates the national intelligence as many 
English editors do. That has been the fault in this 
country, not only of editors, but of theatrical man- 
agers, who are now complaining that the public 
does n’t support the theatre. 


Mrs. Craigie remarks on the absence 
of men at luncheons. They are all too 
busy for this form of entertainment. 
The little interest that American women 
take in politics also made a great im- 
pression upon her, and she laments that 
American men do not take their wives 
into their confidence in their business 
affairs, as do Frenchmen. 


7 J 


That indefatigable Shakespearian 
scholar, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, has just pre- 
pared an edition of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets for school use. It is the first 
thoroughly annotated edition of the 
Sonnets published in this country, and 
is also the first edition to give a concise 
account of the chief theories of the 
history and interpretation of the Son- 
nets that has appeared either in this 
country or abroad for many years. 
What Dr. Rolfe does not know about 
Shakespeare is not worth knowing, and 
he sets forth his knowledge in the most 
agreeable manner, so that one need not 
be a member of a Shakespeare Club to 
understand and appreciate his comments 
and annotations. 


2 


This caricature of Messrs. Pinero and 
Shaw from Vanity Fair would seem 
to indicate, if it indicates anything, 
that Mr. Shaw is disappearing from the 
dramatic firmament and Mr. Pinero 
coming forward again. There was a 
time, (when Mr. Pinero wrote “The 
Wife Without a Smile,”) that his friends 
feared for his reputation; but now he 
has rehabilitated himself with ‘“ His 
House in Order,” which is being played 
with great success by Mr. George 
Alexander in London and will soon be 
seen in New York with Mr. John Drew 
in the leading part. 


ae 


It was not so very long ago that 
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publishers gave as cold a shoulder to 
published plays as they do now to poet- 
ry ; but since Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays 
have been such a success as books the 
publishers are experimenting along that 
line. The Macmillan Company are 
going as deeply into play publishing as 
did Mr. H. Russell some years ago, 
when he was about the only publisher 
who ventured into this field. The 
former have published a number of 
Mr. Clyde Fitch’s plays, and what has 
taken even more courage, Mr. Hardy's 
“The Dynasts”; not but that the latter 
ismuch more creditable as literature— 
indeed it is almost too much literature 
and not enough play. Mr. Fitch’s 
dramas have not this fault, if fault it be. 
Now the Macmillans, who. are the 
publishers of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
novels, are the publishers of his play, 
“The Title Mart,” which is his first 
venture. in playwriting. His books 
have been dramatized, and have been 
successful—that is, ‘‘ The Crisis” was 
successful asa play. But Mr. Church- 
ill had little or no part in the dramati- 
zation of his stories. ‘‘ The Title Mart” 
is virtually all his own. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s plays have long been pub- 
lished with success by the John Lane Co. 
later the Macmillan Co. 


22 


The Lippincott Company announce 


-a new novel by Edgar Saltus, whom 


they call the “ Bernard Shaw of Amer- 
ica.” No other country that I know of 
has this extraordinary habit of calling 
people the this, that, or the other of 
somewhere else. Here in America our 
actresses are the ‘American Bern- 
hardts” or the “American Duses,” our 
actors the “American Irvings,” our au- 
thors the “American Dickenses” or 
Thackerays or Balzacs, or what not, all 
of which is perfect nonsense, the com- 
parison doing them much more harm 
than good. It was America that dub- 
bed Maeterlinck the “Belgian Shakes- 
peare.” Anything less like Shakespeare 
than Maeterlinck could hardly be imag- 
ined. The comparison is a most foolish 


one. 
2 


A later number of THE CRITIC will 








From Vanity Fair 


MR. A. W. PINERO 
(Mr. G. B. Shaw in the background) 
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contain a review of Mr. Horace Traubel’s 
entertaining and valuable book of Whit- 
maniana. The portrait of Mr. Traubel 
and the picture of the famous little 
house on Mickle Street, Camden, New 
Jersey, are reprinted from the book by 
the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Company. 





MR. HORACE TRAUBEL 


All London is being amused by a 
book called “ The Beauty Shop,” writ- 
ten by a woman who signs herself 
Daniel Woodroffe. It is on the “ Dolly 
Dialogues” order. There is a Lady 
Hardross in the book who confesses to 
a weakness for yellow journalism. She 
spends her Sunday mornings reading 
the Police News: 

‘* It all‘helps to pass away the terrible, the inex- 
orable British Sabbath. I don’t want gentlemen 
to mysteriously suicide themselves, but oh! the rest- 
ful literary half-hour when they have done so.” 


She even enjoys advertisements for 
lost relatives : 


“Niece Jane would like to hear from Aunt Ann, 
last seen at Valparaiso twenty years ago.” ‘* Dear 
me, if I had the luck to mislay either of my old 
aunts at Valparaiso, I think I should not have 
advertised. ” 


2 


While Stewart Edward White was 
making ready the stories 
now running in McClure s 
Magazine under the gen- 
eral title “Arizona Nights” 
he was engaged in active- 
ly blazing another west- 
ern trail. Here is his ac- 
count of it taken from a 
letter written on the spot: 
“This far it has been a 
great summer. First of 
all, at the six thousand 
foot mark, we found a 
fine meadow surrounded 
by enormous sugar pines, 
firs, and red cedars; with 
two springs, and a good- 
sized running stream. The 
next thing was to get a 
carpenter to camp: out 
there. ‘We did so, hired 
men to ‘swamp out’ a 
road—save the mark you 
ought to see it; but a 
mountain driver can make 
it. And now under way 
is a two-roomed cabin 
28 x 14, with outdoor shed 
kitchen, a ‘half pitch’ 
roof on account of the 
heavy snows, cedar bark 
half-way up and_ shakes 
the other half. It stands 
in a fine grove at the head of a 
long gentle slope in which lies the 
very green meadow. The meadow 
is irregular in shape, like a lake, 
and is bordered by tremendous and sol- 
emn trees. We Have aromatic thickets 
of white and pink azaleas as high as 
your head, a bottom land of dogwood, 
acres of Easter lilies. The pine forest 
surrounds us. A day’s ride takes us 
over the Shut-eye peaks into the big 
country. From the gap you can see 
a diameter of an hundred and fifty 
miles. We have deer, grouse, quail, 
trout, and an occasional bear. We are 
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three straight up-and-down hours to 
Northfork—z2500 feet—which is in turn 
sixty miles from the railroad. Have n't 
seen a cloud in two months.” 
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animal to discover what made the noise. 
Perhaps the reindeer, like the alligator 
in “ Peter Pan,” had swallowed a clock. 
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Mr. Thompson Seton’s animals may 
have more human traits than the ani- 
mals that Mr. John Burroughs knows, 
but they are not altogether works of 
his imagination. Take the story of the 
white renskalv in Norway, in his recent 
book. The material for that story was 
gathered on the spot by Mr. Seton 
who was accompanied by his wife, who 
is nearly always his companion even 
when he is roughing it the most. Mrs. 
Seton rode over the Norwegian moun- 
tains on ponies, with a pad for a saddle 
and a pieceof common twine fora bridle. 
There are those who think that Mr. 
Thompson Seton laid the scene of this 
unusual animal story in Norway to get 
out of the reach of Mr. Burroughs’s crit- 
icaleye. That Mr. Thompson Seton is 
a painstaking author no one will deny. 
It is said that, noticing a certain curious 
click that accompanied each step of a 
reindeer, he crawled for a long dis- 
tance on hands and knees beside the 


Punch is to be congratulated upon 
its new editor, Mr.Owen Seaman. To 
my mind Mr. Seaman is much more 
amusing as a writer than the ex-editor, 
Mr. F.C. Burnand. Burnand’s humor 
is elephantine. Seaman’s touch is par- 
ticularly light. It is curious that Mr. 
Seaman should be the editor of two 
periodicals that are the very antipodes 
of each other—the Monthly Review and 
Punch. The Monthly Review is staid 
and conservative, with never a humor- 
ous line unless Mr. Seaman contributes 
some of his verses to it. There are 
those who think that Punch is with- 
out humor, but that is a matter of 
opinion. 

2 

From a little book called “The 
Schoolmaster” I glean some amusing 
anecdotes. 

‘* What is a widow?” asks the teacher. 

Answer from a small girl; ‘* Please, ma’am, a 
woman what marries the lodger.” 
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‘* What is a mother ?” 

Answer from boy of seven: ‘*A mother is a 
woman what buys a baby and grows it up.” 

Ladies, please note the following: 

‘* Why is a motor-car called ‘ she’?” 

Answer: ‘* Because it is driven by a man.” 

The mistress of the infants was admitting a new 
scholar, and asked his father’s name, 

‘* What is your name?” asked the mistress. 

‘* Tommy Jones,” answered the three-year-old. 

‘* Ves,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘and what is father’s 
name ?” 


‘*Mr. Jones.” 
‘* Ah, but what is his other name?” asked the 
patient teacher. ‘* What does mother call him ?” 


‘* Ol’ Fathead,” was the startling answer. 

During a Scripture lesson, which was being taken 
by a clergyman, some boys were asked each to give 
a text from the Bible, One lad said: 

‘* And Judas went and hanged himself.” 

‘* Well,” said the reverend gentleman, ‘‘ that is, 
hardly a good text,” and pointing to another lad 
asked him to give a text, and the lad said : 

‘*Go thou and do likewise.” 


ee 


The number of American girls and 
young women who go to Paris to finish 
their education increases year by year, 
and it is sometimes a problem to know 
just how to meet their needs. 

On the 15th of December, in apretty 
studio situated at 112 Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, Mr. Charles Wagner, author of 
“The Simple Life,” inaugurated an 
original sort of college, founded by a 
young, energetic,and intelligent teacher, 
Mlle. Alice Kuhn, who at one time was 
professor at Smith College. It is an 
intellectual centre more than a college. 
There are no boarders. Mlle. Kuhn’s 
pupils live in French families, hard by, 
and assist at the lessons of their young 
teacher and, twice a week, at lectures 
given by professors of the Sorbonne 
and the Collége de France or by well- 
known writers. As Mr. Wagner said 
in his pleasant, familiar talk, the aim of 
this new venture is to make Americans 
and French people know each other 
better. He assured his American 
hearers that, even in Paris, there were 
hard workers, great thinkers, honest 
men and women; one had but to be 
brought into contact with them really 
to appreciate their qualities—and such 


was, said he, the aim and object of the 
La Fayette College. 


21 


‘A new book by Mr. and Mrs. William- 
son is out on the other side. It is 
called ‘‘ Lady Betty across the Water,” 
and tells the experiences and adventures 
of a young English girl who makes 
her first visit to America. It is about 
time that the Williamsons changed 
the scene of their stories. Up to the 
present they have gone over pretty 
much the same ground; but to bring 
their hero and heroine to America will 
no doubt prove to be an interesting 
departure. 


2 


Byron’s grandson, the Earl of Love- 
lace, has just published in England at 
his own expense a _ volume called 
“ Astarte: A Fragment of Truth Con- 
cerning George Gordon Byron, Sixth 
Lord Byron, Recorded by his Grand- 
son, Ralph Milbanke, Earl of Lovelace,” 
which is written to substantiate the 
charges made by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe a quarter of a century or so ago 
against Byron. Lord Lovelace’s book, 
of which only a limited number of 
copies are printed, is sold for $15 net, 
though it only contains 337 pages. 
The book has not been very widely 
reviewed in England, but such journals 
as have mentioned it have done so with 
disgust. There are other family skele- 
tons revealed in the book, which, on 
the whole, has fallen flat, and the 
American publishers who declined it are 
probably congratulating themselves. 


7 J 


Miss Clara Driscoll, whose musical 
psy, “‘Mexicana,’” is running at the 

yric, is the author of a vivacious 
story called “The Girl of La Gloria,” 
which was published some time ago. A 
new book, a volume of short stories, 
called ‘‘ In the Shadow of the Alamo,” 
will soon be published. 


2 


Nothing could be more fitting than 
that Andrew Lang should write a life of 
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Sir Walter Scott. It is a pity that it is 
so short a life, but it had to fit a Liter- 
ary Lives Series, therefore its pages 
were limited. Mr. Lang has written a 
good deal about Sir Walter Scott from 
time to time, but in this biography he 
has gathered together the best that he 
has said or thought and given it to us 
all in one book. 
. as 

The choice of Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford to write a life of Pope Leo XIII. 
was a wise one. Mr. Crawford was 
persona grata at the Vatican, and not 
only knows Italian as well as he knows 
English, but he is a Roman Catholic. 
Apropos, the Century Magazine once 
accepted an article on Rome, by Mr. 
Crawford. It was an interesting arti- 
cle, but not being particularly timely 
was side-tracked for twelve years. 
When it was accepted Mr. Crawford 
was an unknown writer, and it was 
accepted on its merits. When it was 
published he was at the height of his 
fame. Mr. Crawford is one of three 
who will write this life of Pope Leo 
XIII., which is founded on heretofore 
unpublished documents. and will fill 
four volumes, 

7 1 


It is said that the Macmillan Com- 
pany paid a cash advance for Mr. Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill’s life of his 
father, Lord Randolph Churchill, that 
some other publishers to whoni the book 
was Offeued considered prohibitory. It 
may be that when the representative 
of Mr. Churchill offered the book to the 
_Macmillan Company he had come down 
somewhat in his price; but of course 
this is something upon which I cannot 
speak with authority. However I do 
know that this is a thing that frequently 
happens, I could mention two notable 
instances where the price first asked 
was about double that of the one finally 
taken. 

2 


The publishers are all wondering 
how Mr. Henry Holt, one of the busi- 
est of their fellow-craftsmen, has found 
the time to write two novels of the 
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length of “Calmire” and “ Sturmsee,” 
The length of these books is about 
twice that of the ordinary novel, and 
yet Mr, Holt has been able to write 
them, to attend to a very large pub- 
lishing business as well, and also to 
look after other interests, for Mr. Holt 
has more than one string to his bow. 
The Macmillan Company were the first 
publishers of Mr. Holt’s novels, but 
they have recently been taken over by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 
The new publishers announce that this 
change of imprint is due to Mr. Holt’s 
recent appearance in the A¢/antic as the 
author of “The Commercialization of 
Literature,” and to Boston’s having 
shown special interest in “‘Sturmsee 
and “Calmire.” The Boston Public 
Library is said to be the only one in the 
country reporting “ Sturmsee” among 
the books most in demand, and the 
anonymity of “ Calmire” has been the 
cause of much speculative correspond- 
ence in the Boston newspapers. I can 
imagine how interested and amused Mr. 
Holt must have been in reading the re- 
views of these books that were pub- 
lished not only anonymously but with- 
out even a penname. Hardly a review 
but was complimentary—some of them 
exceedingly so,—and it is not surprising 
that Mr. Holt has now come out and 
acknowledged his own. Mr. Holt usu- 
ally takes his holiday in winter. He 
argues that summer is uncomfortable 
anywhere, and he might as well be at 
his office; but that winter being a de- 
lightful season that is the one in which 
to loaf and invite hissoul. But I fancy 
that most of his loafing consisted in 
writing these two novels. 


7 


Mr. Hall Caine is on record as say- 
ing that he makes more money out of 
his books than out of his plays. Take 
“ The Prodigal Son, ” for instance, which 
was successfully produced in: this coun- 
try and in London. In a recent inter- 
view he said that when he takes 
everything into consideration—the time 
it took him to write and rehearse the 
play, and the general disruption of his 
ife which its production caused—he 
finds that he is more than a thousand 
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pounds out of pocket. I should like 
to know how Mr. Caine figures this out. 
He must put down a big round sum to 
the disruption of his plans. In the case of. 
“The Prodigal Son” he modestly admits 
that he had “‘ perhaps the largest mate- 
rial success that any dramatist has had 
for quitealongtime.” Hehas received 
money for this play from at least half a 
dozen European capitals where it is 
being played and is to be played. To 
quote more fully: 


When I count all that up against the time which 
has been occupied in the writing or re-writing of the 
piece ; in the rehearsing of it in London and in New 
York, to which I went specially ; the other travelling 
required by it, and the general dislocation of my 
home life for an entire year, which has been caused 
by its production—why, I find that 1am more than 
a thousand pounds out of pocket, as a consequence 
of having produced the most successful play of the 
season! It is not that I have earned that amount 
less than I should have done had I béen writing a 
new novel, but that I am really out of pocket over 
the whole business to that amount, counting the 
extra expense which, in a score of ways, has fallen 
upon me. 


Mr. Caine, however, admits that all 
this may be made up to him as the play 
is still running and likely to run for 
‘some time to come. 


J 


New York is to be congratulated 
that it is at last to have atheatre run 
for art’s sake and not for the sake of the 
almighty dollar. The New Theatre is 
not the one announced with a flourish 
of trumpets by Mr. Conried ; that seems 
to have disappeared from the horizon. 
The one that we areto have is financed 
by some of the best known men in New 
York, and if they succeed in getting 
the right sort of management the 
lovers of the drama may hope for the 
best. At the time of this writing no 
manager has been secured. I have no 
doubt that there are hundreds of candi- 
dates, Mr. Conried among the number, 
but the directors, with Mr. Charles T. 
Barney as president, are going slowly 
and, I hope, surely. This project is the 
one that I feared had fallen through on 
account ofthe loud trumpeting of the 
Conried “ National” Theatre; but I am 


runs along different lines. 


happy to say that no such calamity has 
befallen us. ‘ 


J 


Some of my Arizona readers have 
asked me to join them in their fight 
against joint Statehood; but THECRITIC 
long since made it a rule to avoid politi- 
cal discussions, Otherwise I should be 
delighted to line up with the inhabit- 
ants of this growing territory in their 
struggle against amalgamation with an 
alien community. It certainly seems a 
mistake to try and force half-statehood 
upon them; even from a partisan stand- 
point it would be farther-sighted to 
humor the people by letting them pre- 
serve their present status till they are 
qualified to ask admission to the Union 
as a State by themselves. But I must 
steer clear of a question that has been 
made a subject of political strife. 


7 J 


It is a pleasure to note the success of 
volumes of essays or pleasant literary 
talk in these days when no one is sup- 
posed to read anything but the “ six best 
selling books,” meaning fiction. The 
Reverend Dr. Crothers’s volumes of es- 
says, of which “The Gentle Reader” was 
the first, Mr. Mabie’s genialtalks, Dr. van 
Dyke’s poetical prose, and Mr. Paul E. 
More’s incisive literary studies are 
casesin point. Now we have two more 
books of the same sort. They were pub- 
lished originally in the Cornhill Mag- 
azine the first under the title of “The 
Upton Letters.” Later another series 
appeared with the name “ From a Col- 


lege Window,” by the author of “The. 


Upton Letters,” who for the time being 
wished to remain anonymous. But now 
it is announced that Mr. Arthur C. Ben- 
son of King’s College, Cambridge, is the 
author. Mr. Benson is the son of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
brother of E. F. Benson, the creator of 
“Dodo” and other books of clever 
fiction. The work of Mr. A. C. Benson 
He has 


published two volumes of poetry, a 
volume of essays, and several volumes 
of biography, one of the most recent 
and best of these being a life of Edward 
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Fitzgerald. “ From a College Window” 
(Putnams) is even a more~frank and 
intimate book than “The Upton Let- 
ters,” and will be welcomed by all who 
admire a delightful literary style com- 
bined with fine scholarship. 


2 

It is rumored that Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle will no longer write for Zhe 
Strand Magazine. It was in the col- 
umns of Zhe Strand that Sherlock 
Holmes made -his bow to the public, 
and it has been in the columns of The 
Strand that all his stories have ap- 
peared. But now it is said that Sir 
Arthur has severed the alliance of 
fifteen years and more, and that his 
stories will hereafter appear in another 


magazine. 
7 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Company 
are fortunate in being the American 
publishers of Everyman’s Library, ed- 
ited by Ernest Rhys, and invented by 
the inventive Mr. J. M. Dent. Fifty vol- 
umes of classics will be issued at one fell 
swoop. I have seen several of these 
books and they are marvels for the price. 
Each one is introduced ‘by a well- 
known writer. Augustin Birrell, G. K. 
Chesterton, Andrew Lang, Arthur 
Symons, A. C. Swinburne, George 
Saintsbury, Herbert Paul, Hilaire Bel- 
loc, are a few of the names of those 
who have performed the gentle function 
of introduction. The first fifty volumes 
were published in February, the sec- 
ond fifty in March, and it is believed 
that before long the Library will reach 
a thousand volumes. It has included 
among other historical works Grote’s 
“ History of Greece” in twelve volumes, 
and Froude’s “ History of England.” 

7 4 


Mrs, Kate Douglas Wiggin’s publish- . 


ers announce that she and Mrs. Florence 
Earle Coates, the poet, are among the 
few American women who “ have been 
invited to become members of that 
august body known as the Lyceum 
Club of London.” While there are not 
as many American members of the 
Lyceum Club of London as there are 
English members, there are still more 
than this announcement would lead one 
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to think. The Lyceum Club had thirty 
Americans among its members at its 
foundation, and I should think quite as 
many more names have been added 
sincethen. The Club was founded by 
Miss Constance Smedley, the author of 
“An April Princess” and other clever 
books, for the benefit of original work- 
ers in literature, journalism, science, 
art, and music. The Club was success- 
fully financed before it actually existed. 
It has branches in France and Germany, 
but not in America. An effort was 
made to organize a branch in this 
country, but for some unknown reason 
it did not succeed. There are many 
more women’s clubs in London than 
there are in New York, and every one 
of them seems to be in a flourishing 
condition. 
2 


It is not: always good literature that 
has the largest sales or receives the 
warmest praise from quarters least 
expected. That very sensational novel, 
“When It Was Dark,” has sold over 
300,000 copies ; and the Bishop of Lon- 
don and the Bishop of Truro have 
praised. it enthusiastically from their 
pulpits. The name of the author on 
the title-page is Guy Thorne, but his 
real name is Ranger Gull. One can 
readily see why the author of’a story as 
impossible as “When It Was Dark” 
would hesitate to write the name of 
Gull on its title-page. 


2 

Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, has 
given ,her new novel the somber 
title, “The Shadow of Life.” The 
trouble with Miss Sedgwick’s books is 
that they are more or less morbid—too 
morbid to be enjoyed by the average 
reader. You may say that “The House 
of Mirth” is morbid. So it is, but it is 
as full of wit as a nut is of meat; not 
humor, understand, but wit. Miss 
Sedgwick is undoubtedly quiteas clever 
a writer as Mrs. Wharton, but she has 
not yet found her public. Her admir- 
ers are enormously enthusiastic, and 
believe that she will sooner or later 


“find her books among the “ six best 


sellers”; but at present it is only those 
who are the most appreciative of good 
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literature who aretheir admirers. Miss 


Sedgwick is still a very young woman, 


and there is reason to believe that 
she will yet win the place in popular 
favor that she has already won among 
the discerning. 

7 1 


Miss Frances Powell, the author of 
“The House on the Hudson” and of 
“The Prisoner of Ornith Farm,” does 
not live on the banks of the Hudson 
River as has been generally supposed. 
She lives in a quiet little hamlet on 
Long Island, but she was born on the 
banks of the Hudson and hasa thorough 
knowledge of that region. Frances 
Powell is only part of the author’s real 
name. Shyness prevented her declar- 
ing herself with her first novel, but her 
friends soon guessed the authorship of 
the book as the concealment was very 
slight. The new story, “the Prisoner 
of Ornith Farm,” is in the manner of her 
first book 

2 


Mr. Herman Knickerbocker Viele 
may not be a great playwright but he 
is certainly a writer of charming fiction. 
No more delicious book of its kind than 
“The Inn of the Silver Moon” has 
been written by an American in many 
years. Nothing that Mr. Viele has 
written since has quite equalled that 


little book for charm, but at the same. 


time his other books were well worth 
writing and well worth reading. 


2 


Mrs. John Elliott (Maud Howe) and 
her husband have gone to Spain where 
they will spend the next two _ years. 
American artists seem to be turning 
their attention towards the country of 
the Dons. Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 
went some time ago, and Miss Cecelia 
Beaux sailed last month. Mr. W. M. 
Chase has already been, and Spanish art 
has no greater admirer than he. Mrs. 
Elliott will no doubt have a book ready 
on-her return as the result of her expe- 
riences. If it is as interesting as her 


two books on Jtaly,“ Roma Beata ” and 


“Two in Italy,” we shall have reason 
to be grateful, 


Those who are not familiar with 
Captain Harry Graham's “More Mis- 
representative Men” will be amused b 
his verses on Mr. J. M. Barrie, whic 
allude to two plays well known over 
here: 


O tiniest of tiny men ! 

So wise, so whimsical, so witty ! 
Whose magic little fairy-pen 

Is steeped in humen pity ; 

Whose humor plays so quaint a tune, 
From Peter Pan to Pantaloon ! 


And modern matrons who can find 
So little leisure for the Nurs’ry, 
Whose interest in babykird 

Is eminently curs’ry, 

New views on Motherhood acquire 
From Alice-sitting-by-the-Fire ! 


2 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Com- 
pany announce a new and complete 
edition of the Works of John Ruskin, 
edited with additions from the original 
manuscripts by Messrs. E. T. Cook and 
Alexander Wedderburn. This is said 
to be the only complete edition, and is to 
be sold by subscription and not in book 
stores. It will be illustrated with 1300 
plates and wood-cuts, over 100 drawings 
not hitherto reproduced, together with 
much unpublished material. 


J 


Mr. Stephen Phillips has his eagle eye 
on Ireland as a dramatic possibility. 
He will first probably write a drama 
on “Faust” for Mr. Alexander, and 
when that is finished he will take up an 
Irish theme. Mr. Phillips, in a recent 
interview, is quoted as saying : 

‘* People may say that blank-verse tragedy is not 
wanted. I can only point to the fact-that my trage- 
dies have succeeded. They have been, I think I 
can claim, works of pure and — art, and they 
have ‘made money,’ They have not only ‘made 
money’ on the stage. Ido not wish to appear 
boastful, or to challenge Mr. Hall Caine, but it may 
be interesting to remember that, as books, they 
have been more profitable than an average novel. 
As a matter of fact, I do not think this is merely a 
matter of myself. It seems to me that it is but part 


of a movement of poetic revival in the drama all 
over Europe,” 


. Mr. Phillips is correct as to the revival 
of interest in the poetic drama, and he 


is not the only poet who is writing 
drama for the stage. 
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HEARN never dated his letters, but al- 
lusions in the following indicate to me 
that it was written in the fall of 1878. 
How long before then he had gone to 
New Orleans, whence this letter was 
sent, I cannot say with precision. My 
impression is thatit was a little less than 
a year. At any rate we were still col- 
leagues in Cincinnati in the fall of 1877, 
he a reporter on the staff of the Com- 
mercial newspaper, I a reporter and 
musical critic of the Gazette. His first 
work in New Orleans (here I must cor- 
rect a statement of Mr. Greenslet’s in 
the sketch of Hearn’s lifewhich prefaces 
“‘The Romance of the Milky Way’’) 
was done on a little paper called Zhe 
Daily City Item, the organ of the labor 
unions if I mistake not. I well recall 
the grotesque contrast between Hearn’s 
sketches—‘‘Fantastics’’ he called them 
—and the rest of the writing in the 
paper. Subsequently, I think within a 
year, he secured a position on the staff 
of the Zimes-Democrat. 

Before Hearn left Cincinnati I had 
already begun the studies in folk-music 
which have occupied so much of my 
attention ever since. Hearn, himself 
an ardent folk-lorist, took the great- 
est interest in these studies, and con- 
tinued it until we drifted apart in 
New York after his return from his 
second visit to the French West Indies. 
This accounts for some of the things in 
this letter—the remarks about Creole 
and Negro music, the patois poems of 
Pere Roquette, the folk-songs of Brit- 
tany, etc. 

In connection with this side of 
Hearn’s intellectual character perhaps 
I may be pardoned if I relate in Hearn’s 
own words an incident which will ex- 
plain the mystery which curious inquiry 
must have always found hanging about 
the dedication of Hearn’s book ‘‘Some 
Chinese Ghosts,”’ published by Roberts 
Brothers in 1887. Hearn’s memory 
went back ten years when he wrote that 
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dedicatory page.* I quote from an 
article which he published in the Czn- 
cinnatt Commercial on October 1, 1877, 
entitled ‘‘A Romantic Episode at the 
Music Club”: 


“ Mr. H. Edward Krehbiel, of the Ga- 
zette, has for several years devoted 
himself to the study of Oriental music 
and the chants of the ancient people of 
the East. There are few studies, in- 
deed, so profoundly interesting as that 
of the early history of music; none, cer- 
tainly, that offers a wider field of legend 
to the gleaner of curious traditions. 
Mr. Krehbiel found the work of research 
in this direction as fascinating as it was 
novel, and succeeded in making a very 
remarkable collection of beautiful melo- 
dies — Hebrew, Indian, and Chinese— 
fragments of chants heard doubtless in 
the temple of Solomon, and as old, per- 
chance, as the period of bondage in 
Egypt; tunes played upon sacbuts and 
shawms before the Babylonian captiv- 
ity ; Vedic hymns ancient as the castes 
of India; hymnsto Krishna and Maha- 
deva, to Siva and the dark Venus, born 
from a lotus flower on the Ganges; 
songs sung by the Parsees to the rising 
sun, and by the serpent charmers to 
their hooded cobras ; and music known 
in all the cities of the Chinese Empire 
ere yet had been heard that strange 
song Apollo sang — 


** When Tlion, like a mist, rose into towers.” 


And in these romantic researches the 
journalistic friends of the researcher felt 
no small interest. , 

* The dedicatory page in ‘Some China Ghosts”: 


y_frie: 
HENRY EDWARD RREEBIEL, 


he Musici 
who, speaki h of melody unto the 
F king the of Tien-Hia,— 
unto the prvere  o Tsing-Jin, oe skins 
we the color o 
moved them to 


vieundietemeetecntasin 
them to or me upon ¢ 
shrieking Vabchin ve 
prevailed on them to sing mae antag of thele 
native 
The song of Mub-li-wha, 
The song of the Jasmine Flower. 


e strange ated uy the 
lied ad Sante: " 
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Then it came to pass, inthe course of 
preparing a series of essays upon these 
curious melodies of the East, that Kreh- 
biel conceived the romantic notion 
of having the music of Cathay actually 
performed for him upon the San-heen 
and the Yah-hin, and other instruments 
of the most eastern East, not by musi- 
cians of the Aryan race, but even, in 
sooth, by men whose skins were of the 
color of gold, and who had dwelt be- 
neath the shadow of the Chinese Wall. 
And he spoke concerning his desire to 
us and to others imbued with the spirit 
of Romanticism. 

In the course of a prolonged experi- 
ence in news-seeking about magistrates’ 
offices we remembered having beheld 
various Chinese instruments of outland- 
ish shape that had been temporarily 
levied on by a remorseless constable. 
There was among them a San-heen, or 
banjo, of the Celestial Empire, covered, 
like the abysmally bass drums of the 
Aztec priests, with the scaly skin of a 
serpent. There was also a Yah-hin, or 
shrieking fiddle, immemorially old. 
And there was likewise a thing called in 
English a “ moon guitar,” but in Chi- 
nese called by a name unpronounceable 
and impossible to spell with confidence. 
It might be Yah-hwang. All these we 
recollected were the goods and chattels 
of the laundry-man Char-lee; and we 
found the little Chinese laundry and its 


owner. The atmosphere was dense and - 


somniferous with the vapor of opium 
which arose from the pipes of the drowsy 
laundry-men. They were lying side-by- 
side upon a wooden table, and a small 
lamp burned dimly between them. 
Char-lee spoke a word of greeting, but 
the other only half raised his opium- 
heavy eyes, and continued to draw up- 
on his pipestem until the yellow gum 
cracked upon the bowl, with an agony 
of spluttering crepitatiofi. 

We induced Char-lee to take down 
his San-heen, upon whose hollow body 
the amber-colored scales of serpent skin 
shown like inlaid work of barbaric de- 
sign. And that we might be charmed 
with its quality of tone he played cun- 
ningly upon jit, playing after the classic 
fashion of the ancients, with a small 
ivory plectrum. Then the San-heen 


wailed a strange wail, and spoke a for- 
eign sorrow and awakened in us fancies 
of a heart longing after the sight of pa- 
goda towers, and of tea gardens, of ser- 
rated sails, of sluggish junks, and the 
eternal mourning of the Yang-tse-kiang. 

“Char-lee,” spoke the musician, “do 
you know alittle Chinesesonglikethis ?” 
And he sang slowly the most ancient 
melody of Muh-li-wha, or the Jasmine 
Flower, which may be found in Wil- 
liams’s “ Middle Kingdom,” 

The opium smoker, hitherto so list- 
less, suddenly laid his pipe down and 
arose to a sitting posture. He com- 
menced to nod his head approvingly in 
time to the music, and at last burst out 
into the song ina shrill falsetto voice. 
Both the Chinese had suddenly become 
interested to the degree of delight, as 
their smiling faces bore witness; and 
the contrasts of the scene were certainly 
picturesque. On the one hand, the 
handsome young Aryan flushed with 
the triumph of his art which had tri- 
umphed over the natural and ancient 
want of sympathy between Mongolian 
and Caucasian: on the other hand, 
those yellow-skinned, feminine-featured 
strangers in a strange land, welcoming 
an echo of music from their own with 
an intensity of pleasure that seemed 
almost abnormal in being so phlegmatic. 
And he sang the solemn strain that is 
still sung with the sacred instruments in 
the pagodas just as it was sung three 
thousand yearsago. They knewit also, 
and their faces became grave as the 
chant itself. ; 


* MY DEAR KREHBIEL: 


“TI received yours, with the kind 
wishes of Mrs. Krehbiel, which afforded 
me more pleasure than I can tell you ; 
—also the Golden Hours with your in- 
structive article on the history of the 
piano. Itoccurstome that when com- 

leted your musical essays would form 
a delightful little volume, and ought cer- 
tainly to find a first-class publisher. I 
hope you will entertain the suggestion, 
if it has not already occurred to you. 
I do not know very much about mu- 
sical literature; but I fancy that no 
work in the English tongue has been 
published of a character so admirably 
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suited to give young people a sound 
knowledge of the romantic history of 
music instruments as your essays would 
constitute if shaped into a volume. 
The closing observations of your essay, 
markedly original and somewhat start- 
ling, were very entertaining. I have 
not yet returned your manuscript, be- 
cause Robinson is devouring and digest- 
ing that Chinese play. He takesa great 
interest in what you write. 

“T send you, not without some qualms 
of conscience, a copy of our little jour- 
nal containing a few personal remarks, 
written with the.idea of making you 
known here in musical circles. _ I have 
several apologies to make in regard to 
the same. Firstly, the /tem is only a 
poor little sheet, in which I am not able 
to obtain space-sufficient to do you or 
your art labor justice; secondly, I beg 
of you to remember that if I have 
spoken too extravagantly from a strictly 
newspaper standpoint, it will not be 
taken malicious advantage of by any- 
body, as the modest /tem goes no fur- 
ther north than St. Louis. 

“ The Creole rhymes I sent you were 
unintelligible chiefly because they were 
written phonetically after a fashion 
which I hold to be an abomination. 
The author, Adrien Rouquette, is the 
last living Indian missionary of the 
South,—-the last of the black-robe fa- 
thers, and is known to the Choctaws by 
the name of Charitah-Ima. You may 
find him mentioned in the American 
Encyclopedia published by the firm of 
Lippincott & Co. There is nothing 
very remarkable about his poetry, ex- 
cept its eccentricity. The ‘Chant d’un 
jeune Creole’ was simply a personal 
compliment ,—the author gives some- 
thing of a sketch of his own life in it. 
It was published in Le Propagateur, a 
French Catholic paper, for the purpose 
of attracting my attention, as the old 
man wanted to see me, and thought the 
paper might fall under my observation. 
The other, the ‘ Moqueur-Chanteur,’— 
as it ought to have been spelled, —or 
‘Mocking Singer,’ otherwise the 
Mocking-bird, has some pretty bits of 
onomatopeeia. (This dreamy, sunny 
State, with its mighty forests of cedar 
and pine, and its groves of giant cypress, 
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is the natural home of the mocking- 
bird.) These bits of Creole rhyming 
were adapted to the airs of some old 
Creole songs, and the music will, per- 
haps, be the most interesting part of 
them. 

“lam writing you a detailed account 
of the Creoles of Louisiana, and their 
blending with Creole emigrants from the 
Canaries, Martinique,and San Domingo; 
but it is a subject of great latitude, and 
I can only outline it for you. Their 
characteristics offer an interesting topic, 
and the bastard offspring of the miscege- 
nated French and African, or Spanish 
and African, dialects called Creole offer 
pretty peculiarities wortha volume. I 
will try to give you an entertaining 
sketch of the subject. I must tell you, 
however, that credle music is mostly 
negro music, although often remodelled 
by French composers. There could nei- 
ther have been Creole patois nor Creole 
melodies but for the French and Span- 
ish-blooded slaves of Louisiana and the 
Antilles. The melancholy, quavering 
beauty, and weirdness of the .negro 
chant are lightened by the French influ- 
ence, or subdued and deepened by the 
Spanish. : 

“ Yes, Idid send you that song as some- 
thing queer. I had only hoped that the 
music would own the charming naiveté 
of the words; but I have been disap- 
pointed. But you must grant the song 
is pretty and has a queer simplicity of 
sentiment. Save it for the words. 
(Alas! Melusine—according to infor- 
mation I have just received from Chris- 
tern of New York, isdead. Poor, dear, 
darling, Melusine/ I sincerely mourn 
for her with archzological and philo- 
logicallament.) L’Orient is in Brittany, 
and the chant is that of a Breton fisher 
village. That it should be melancholy 
is not surprising; but that it should be 
melancholy without weirdness or sweet- 
ness is lamentable. Melusine for 1877 
had a large collection of Breton songs, 
with music; and I think I shall avail my- 
self of Christern’s offer to get it. I 
want it for the legends; you will want, 
I am sure, to peep at the music. Your 
criticism about the resemblance of 
the melody to the Irish keening wail 
does not surprise me, although it dis- 
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appointed me; for I believe the Breton 

easantry are of Celtic origin. Your 
last letter strengthened a strange fancy 
that has come to me at intervals since my 
familiarity with the Chinese physi- 
ognomy,—namely, that there are such 
strong similarities between the Mongo- 
lian and certain types of the Irish face 
that one is inclined to suspect a far-dis- 
tant origin of the Celts inthe East. The 
Erse and the Gaelic tongues, you know, 
are very similar in construction, also the 
modern Welsh. I have heard them all, 
and met rish people able to compre- 
hend both Welsh and Gaelic from the re- 
semblance to the Erse. I suppose you 
have lots of Welsh music, the music of 
the Bards, some of which is said to have 
had a Druidic origin. Tell me if you 
have ever come acro§s any Scandinavian 
music — the terrible melody of the Ber- 
serker songs, and the Runic chants, so 
awfully potent to charm; the Raven 
song of the Sweyn maidens to which 
they wove the magic banner; the death 
song of Ragnar Lodbrok, or the songs 
of the warlocks and Norse priests ; the 
many sword songs sung by the Vikings, 
etc. I suppose you remember Long- 
fellow’s adaption of the Heimskringla 
legend : 


* Then the Skald took his harp and sang ; 
And loud through the music rang 
The sound of that shining word ; 
And the harpstrings a clangor made 
As if they were struck with the blade 
Of a sword.” 


“IT am delighted to hear you have got 
some Finnish music. Nothing in the 
world can compare in queerness and all 
manner of grotesqueness to Finnish 
tradition and characteristic superstition. 
I see an advertisement of ‘Le Chant 
de Roland,’ price $100, splendidly illus- 
trated. Wonder if the original music 
of the Song of Roland has been pre- 
served. You know the giant Taillefer 
sang that mighty chant as he hewed 
down the Saxons at the battle of Hast- 
ings. 

“With grateful regards to Mrs.Kreh- 
biel, I remain 


~ “Yours 2 jamais, 


“1, H,” 


(This must have been written from 
New Orleans in February of 1881, since 
it refers to the birth of my first child.) 


“MY DEAR KREHBIEL: 


“A pleasant manner, indeed, of break- 
ing thy silence, vast and vague, illumi- 
nating my darkness of doubt!—the 
vision of a sunny-haired baby-girl, in- 
heriting, I hope, those great, soft, gray 
eyes of yours, and the artist dream of 
her artist father. I should think you 
would feel a sweet and terrible responsi- 
bility —like one of those traditional 
guardian-angels entrusted for the first 
time with the care of a newlife. . . . 

I have not much to tell you about 
myself. I am living in a ruined Creole 
house; damp brick walls green with 
age, zig-zag cracks running down the 
facade, a great yard with torchon plants 
and cacti in it; a quixotic horse, four 
cats, two rabbits, three dogs, five geese, 
and a seraglio of hens,—all living to- 
gether in harmony. A fortune-teller 
occupies the lower floor. She has a 
fantastic apartment kept dark all day, 
except for the light of two little tapers 
burning before two human skulls in 
one corner of the room. It is a very 
mysterious house, indeed; ... But 
Iam getting very weary of the Creole 
quarter; the people are too infernally 
wicked to live with, and I think I shall 
pull up stakes and fly to the garden 
district, where the orange trees are, 
but where the Latin tongues are not 
spoken. It is very hard to accustom 
oneself to live with Americans, how- 
ever, after one has lived three years 
among these strange types. If I ever 
get a chance to write about the Latin 
people here there will be revelations. 
I am swindled all the time and I know 
it, and still I find it hard to summon 
up resolution to forsake these anti- 
quated streets for the commonplace 
and practical American district. 

The Spanish and French department 
which I make for the Democrat has 
been so curtailed for a while that I have 
not thought it worth while to send you 
any specimens. But I forward you the 
last, because the Spanish story is musi- 
cal and I think very pretty, although 
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Next week I will have a 


very simple. 
still prettier story. 
Very affectionately, 
L. HEARN. 


I weigh nearly 150—so you see the 
climate agrees with me. 


(My baby died within ten days, and 
I find an allusion to that fact in the 
opening paragraph of the next letter.) 


My DEAR KREHBIEL: 

Your letter rises before me as I write 
like a tablet of white stone bearing a 
dead name. _I see you standing beside 
me. I look into your eyes and press 
your hand and say nothing. . . . 

Remember me kindly to Mrs. Kreh- 
biel. I am sure you will soon have 
made a cosy little home in the metrop- 
olis. In my last letter I forgot to 
acknowledge receipt of the musical 
articles, which do you the greatest 
credit, and which interested me much, 
although I know nothing about music 
further than a narrow theatrical ex- 
perience and a natural sensibility te its 
simpler forms of beauty enable me to 
do. I see your name also in the pro- 
gramme of Zhe Studio and hope to see 
the first number of that periodical con- 
taining your opening article. I should 
like one of these days to talk with you 
about the possibility of contributing a 
romantic—not musical—series of little 
sketches upon the Creole songs and 
colored Creoles of New Orleans to 
some New York periodical. Until the 
summer comes, however, it. will be 
difficult for me to undertake such a 
thing; the days here are much shorter 
than they are in your horthern lati- 
tudes, the weather has been gloomy as 
Tartarus, and my poor imagination 
cannot rise on dampened wings in this 
heavy and murky atmosphere. This 
has been a hideous winter,—incessant 
rain, sickening weight of foul air, and 
a sky gray as the face of Melancholy. 
The city is half under water. The lake 


and the bayous have burst their bonds, 
and the streets are Venetian canals. 
Boats are moving over the sidewalks, 
and moccasin snakes swarm in the old 
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stonework of the gutters, Several 
children have been bitten. 

I am very weary of New Orleans. 
The first delightful impression it pro- 
duced has vanished. The city of my 
dreams, bathed in the gold of eternal 
summer, and perfumed with the amor- 
ous odors of orange flowers, has van- 
ished like one of those phantom cities 
of Spanish America, swallowed up cen- 
turies ago by earthquakes, but. reap- 
pearing at long intervals to deluded 
travellers. What remains is something 
horrible like the tombs here,—material 
and moral rottenness which no pen can 
do justice to. You must have read 
some of those medizval legends in 
which an amorous youth finds the 
beautiful witch he has embraced all 
through the night crumble into a mass 
of calcined bones and ashes in the 
morning. Well, I feel like such a one, 
and almost regret that, unlike the vic- 
tims of these diabolical illusions, I do 
not find my hair whitened and my 
limbs withered by sudden age; for I 
enjoy exuberant vitality and still seem 
to myself like one buried alive or left 
alone in some city cursed with desola- 
tion like that described by Sinbad the 
sailor. No literary circle here; no 
jovial coterie of journalists; no asso- 
ciates save those vampire ones of which 
the less said the better. And the 
thought—Where must all this end?— 


‘may be laughed off in the daytime, 


but always returns to haunt me like a 
ghost-in the night. 
Your friend, 
L. HEARN. 


(I do’ not know the date even ap- 
proximately of the following: Mr.: 
Johnson was a German newspaper col- 
league in Cincinnati, afterwards U. S. 
Consul at Hamburg. Hearn was pas- 
sionately devoted to the sport of 
swimming.) 

DEAR FRIEND KREHBIEL: 

I have been away in Florida, in the 
track of old Ponce de Leon,—bathing 
in the Fount of Youth,—talking to the 
palm trees,—swimming in the great 
Atlantic surf. Charley Johnson and 
I took the trip together,—or, to be 
strictly fair, it was he that induced me 
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to go along; and I am not sorry for the 
expense or the time spent, as I enjoyed 
my reveries unspeakably. For bathing 
—sea-bathing—I prefer our own Creole 
islands in the Gulf to any place in 
Florida; but for scenery and sunlight 
and air—air that is a liquid jewel,— 
Florida seems to me the Garden of 
Hesperus. I ‘ll send you what. I in- 
tend to write about it. 

My. delay in thanking you for the 
splendid notice you gave my book will 
therefore be understood. We reprinted 
the review. I would have thought your 
praise too high, but that the New York 
Nation followed suit with a notice very 
similar in character, and 1 am beginning 
to believe that I builded better than I 
knew. 

Charles Dudley Warner, whose ac- 
quaintance I made here, strikes me as 
the nicest literary personage I have yet 
met. Otherwise I have been rather 
disappointed in literary people—they 
seem a selfish type generally, quite un- 
like the journalists proper, who are 
generally right good fellows. Gilder 
of the Century was here—a handsome, 
kindly man, but I only met him for a 
moment as I was just leaving town 
when he arrived. 

A book which I recently got would 


greatly interest you, if it has not al- - 


ready done so—Symonds’s ‘‘ Wine, 
Woman, and Song.” I had no idea 


before meeting this delightful volume, - 


that the twelfth century had its literary 
renascence, or that in the time of the 
crusades German students were writing 
poems worthy of Virgil, of Horace, of 
Anacreon. The Middle Ages no longer 
seem so Doresquely black. 
Your friend, 
LAFCADIO HEARN. 

(The next letter must have been 
written in 1885, as the book alluded to 
is Hearn’s collectior of Creole proverbs 
which he called ‘‘Gombo Zhébes,’’ 
This I know from a paragraph in the 
letter which I am compelled to sup- 
press, and which is an answer to a 
question of mine as to the meaning of 
one of the proverbs.) 

68 GASQUET STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 

DEAR KREHBIEL: 

I am happy to find my little book 


amused you. It is marred by some 
errors, and one case in which I was de- 
ceived by Bigelow’s spelling of gam- 
bette instead of jambetto (from Arabic 
djéntrya, poinara, French through old 
Spanish) will have to be corrected in 
Errata I suppose. Still it is very hard 
to get a first print of this sort free from 
error. . . . Cable is back here— 


lying very low, however. The T. D. 


| Times-Democrat| has been making war 
on him; and Page [Mr. Page Baker, 
the editor of the TZimes-Democrat| 
swears he is going to make it dangerous 
for him to walk the streets. I fancy 
he will not show himself much in pub- 
lic. He has come down to do some 
writing. The open falsehoods of his 
article in the Century have got the 
whole South down on him. It wasa 
good business speculation, however, to 
advertise himself by thus kicking up a 
row. 


We have had the meanest winter I 
ever passed. Cold is nothing; but the 
dampness, the marsh fogs, and the 
everlasting rains and the extraordinary 
changes of temperature have been try- 
ing. We expect spring in a few days, 
however. The Exposition has not 
been a success. There were no Apoca- 
lyptic crowds as predicted. The main 
building contains perhaps five impor- 
tant foreign exhibits—Japan (educa- 
tional), China, Mexico, and the Central 
American displays. The real success 
is the Government and State Building. 
I want you to keep a lookout in the 
Weekly or Harper’s Bazar for my notes 
on Japanese music. Iam going tosend 
you the’ Japanese musician’s treatise 
on the relation of Japanese music to 
ancient Greek music, and the history 
thereof. But for the time being I am 
keeping away from the Exposition. 
My work for the Harpers is done— 
brought me something over $200. 
They have recalled their artist, and 
state the Exposition is not exciting in- 
terest enough to justify further atten- 
tion. My letters are divided between 
the Weekly and the Bazar; and are 
chiefly devoted to Oriental subjects. 

This summer I hope to do some 
serious work,—a tiny book of purely 
original sketches. No money from 




















** Stray Leaves,’’ which Stoddard is 
stealing and turning into blank verse. 
The one thousand copies are not yet 
sold. After my next effort I hope to 
change this way of work, and obtain a 
foreign correspondence from some in- 


fluential literary journal. Saturday 
work compels me to close. 
Hurriedly your aff. friend, 
L. H. 


I have much popular Persian music. 
My library is now worth $2000. It is 
somewhat of a bore, however, in regard 
to taking care of —especially if one 
wants to travel. 


(The following must have followed 
hard on the heels of the last.) 


68 GASQUET STREET. 


DEAR K.: 


I was just writing you when your 
welcome lines reached me. Please tell 
me whether Hattori sent you that re- 
port. I have found it impossible to 
see him, and he has not yet answered 
my note. I have a friend helping me 
to hunt him up. If I can not see him 
I will forward note to Japanese Minis- 
try of Education. Would have sent 
you my own copy, were it not bound 
up with a lot of French pamphlets on 
anthropology. 

I am glad you think I am improving. 
Henry James says a fine prose writer 
rarely reveals himself before thirty- 
five; and Iam not quite so old,—so I 
have some hopes of being able to re- 
veal myself. 

Your criticism of Gayarré was just. 
The cry about negro-marriage which 
his pamphlet re-echoes, is characteristic 
of Southern provincialism of the old 
era; but historically this pamphlet is 
not without value. Detaching its 
chaff, you will find some wheat. I did 
not send it you myself; but when he 
asked me to furnish a list of papers, I 
put your name down, as I thought the 
thing would interest you- 

I am very much gratified to see that 
your prospects as a musical teacher and 
historian are so bright,—that you are 
in a fine way to make a national repu- 
tation. Do you not think it would be 
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a good plan to prepare each lecture as 
if it were to form one chapter of a vol- 
ume? Some of the greatest literary 
treasures of America have been formed 
by this process. Selecting and arran- 
ging your addresses at the end of a year 
or two, you might readily produce a 
volume of uncommon value and inter- 
est. I am trying to do something of 
this kind in a more humble way. 
Articles on certain subjects are care- 
fully chosen beforehand, and I spend 
months in preparing and polishing, and 
though I print them only in a daily 
paper, I have the satisfaction of feeling 
that they are shaped to fit into a plan 
that may be successfully developed — 
the plan of a purely original book of 
impressions. When one gains the pub- 
lishers, then one can eschew the daily 
papers as a medium of printing; but in 
the meantime we can try to utilize 
them after the fashion of feuz/letonistes. 
I may be able to get North this fall, 
and would like to; but I have some 
work to do in our Creole archipelago— 
some sketches’to make, and they will 
require three or four months’ work. 
Yours very affec. 
LAFCADIO. 


(I think the sketches made were 
those which grew into ‘‘Chita: A Story 
of Lost Island.’’ For the musical allu- 
sions in this—the waltz which was 
dancing when the island was over- 
whelmed—he consulted me, and sub- 
mitted his descriptions in writing to 
me for criticism. After the story was 
completely written he came to New 
York. and was my guest for six weeks. 
Nearly all of this time he spent on the 
story, polishing and repolishing phrase 
after phrase, coming into my study in 
his peculiar timid way a dozen times in 
a forenoon, to ask the effect of a change 
of a single word in some phrase that I 
had already thought as perfect as it 
could possibly be made. But Hearn 
had a genius of patience like Beethoven, 
who frequently put Horace’s Nonum 
prematur in annum to shame. 


The next letter is again of earlier 
date, as I know from the contents,— 
some time in 1881 or 1882.) 


. 
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MY DEAR KREHBIEL: 

Much as it pleased me to hear from 
you, I assure you that your letter is 
shocking. It is shocking to hear of 
anybody being compelled to work for 
seventeen hours a day. You have 
neither time to think, to study, to read, 
to do your best work, or to make any 
artistic progress—not to even hint of 
pleasure— while working seventeen 
yours aday. Nor isthat all; I believe 
it injures a man’s health and capacity 
for endurance, as well as his style 
and peace of mind. You have a fine 
constitution; but if once broken down 
by overstraining the nervous system 
you will never get fully over the 
shock. It is very hard for me to be- 
lieve that it is really necessary for you 
to do reportorial work and to write 
correspondence, unless you have a 
special financial object to accomplish 
within a very short space of time. 
The editorial work touching upon art 
matters which you are capable of doing 
for the 7ribune, might be done in the 
daytime; but what do you want to 
waste your brain and time upon repor- 
torial work for? D—n reportorial work 
and correspondence, and the American 
disposition to work people to death, 
and the American delight in getting 
worked todeath! Well, I have nothing 
more to say except to protest my hope 
that the seventeen-hours-a-day business 


is going to stop before long; for the. 


longer it lasts the more difficult will it 
be for you to accomplish your ultimate 
purpose. The devil of overworking 
oneself is that it renders it impossible 
to get fair and just remuneration for 
value given,—impossible also to create 
those opportunities for self-advance- 
ments which form the steps of the stair- 
way to the artistic heaven,—impossible 
to maintain that self-pride and confident 
sense of worth without which no man, 
however gifted, can make others fully 
conscious of it. When you voluntarily 
convert yourself into a part of the ma- 
chinery of a great daily newspaper, 
you must revolve and keep revolving 
with the wheels; you play the man in 
the treadmill. The more you involve 
yourself the more difficult it will be for 
you to escape. I said I had nothing 


further to observe; but I find I must 
say something more,—not that I im- 
agine for a moment I am telling you 
anything new, but because I wish to 
try to impress anew upon you some 
facts which do not seem to have in- 
fluenced you as I believe they ought to 
d 


oO. 

Under all the levity of Henri Mur- 
ger’s picturesque Bohemianism, there 
is a serious philosophy apparent which 
elevates the characters of his romance 
to heroism. They followed one prin- 
ciple faithfully,—so faithfully that only 
the strong survived the ordeal,—never 
to abandon the pursuit of an artistic 
vocation for any other occupation how- 
ever lucrative,—not even when she re- 
mained apparently deaf and blind to 
her worshippers. The conditions pic- 
tured by Murger have passed away in 
Paris as elsewhere: the old barriers to 
ambition have been greatly broken 
down. But I think the moral remains. 
So long as one can live and pursue his 
natural vocation in art, it isa duty with 
him never to abandon it if he believes 
that he has within him the elements of 
final success. Every time he labors at 
aught that is not-of art, he robs the di- 
vinity of what belongs to her. 

Do you never reflect that within a 
few years you will no longer be the 
YOUNG MAN,—and that, like Vesta’s 
fires, the enthusiasm of youth for an 
art-idea must be well fed with the sacred 
branches to keep it from dying out? I 
think you ought really to devote all 
your time and energies and ability to 
the cultivation of one subject, so as to 
make that subject alone repay you for 
all your pains. And I do not believe 
that Art is altogether ungrateful in 
these days: she will repay fidelity to 
her, and recompense sacrifices. I don’t 
think you have any more right to play 
reporter than a great sculptor to model 
fifty-cent plaster figures of idiotic saints 
for Catholic processions, or certain 
painters to letter steamboats at so 
much a letter, In one sense, too, Art is 
exacting. To acquire real eminence 
in any one branch of any art, one must 
study nothing else for a lifetime. A 
very wide general knowledge may be 
acquired only at the expense of depth. 
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But you are certainly right in thinking 
of the present for other reasons. Still, 
there is nothing so important, not only 
to success but to confidence, hope, and 
happiness, as good health and a strong 
constitution; and these you must lose 
if you choose to keep working seven- 
teen hours a day! It is well to be able 
to do such a thing on a brief stretch, 
but it is suicide, moral and physical, 
to keep it up regularly. The rolling- 
mill hand, or the puddler, or the mould- 
er, or the common brakeman:on a rail- 
road cannot keep up at such hours for a 
great length of time; and you must 
know that even hard labor is not so 
exhausting as brain-work. Don’t work 
yourself sick, old friend,—you are in a 
fair way to do it now. 
Your friend, 
L. H.° 


(From the earliest days of our friend- 
ship as fellow reporters in Cincinnati, 
we were in the habit of exchanging 
suggestions touching topics for study 
and our special newspaper articles. 
Among Hearn’s first writings on a 
petty newspaper in New Orleans was a 
series of fantastic stories based on con- 
ceits which were decidedly repugnant 
tome. I therefore tried to switch him 
off onto classic subjects with historical 
backgrounds. He protested vigorously 
and flayed writers likeEbers and others, 
whom I had ventured to say were fill- 
ing a valuable place in literature in that 
they brought back the antique life in 
tangible forms, forms intelligible and 
vital to the mind of the many. Once 
he sent me a story in triumph in which 
he said he had carried out one of my 
suggestions. It was, like most of the 
things which he wrote at the time, erotic 
—only this time there was a classic 
background. That our habit of sub- 
mitting subjects to each other and ask- 
ing advice of each other continued till 
I was pretty deep in my New York 
period is plain from the following 
sketch which he sent me in lieu of a 
letter—of course without date. The 
story appeared a few months later in 
Harper's Bazar, 1 think, and was also 
turned into a poem, if I am not mis- 
taken, by Mr. Stoddard; but in neither 
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form did it seem to me to possess half 
the beauty and strength which mark 
this outline, which may be only one of 
his paraphrases of the story as he found 
it in the French.) 

(No date.) 

(Hasty) Suggestion, from Arabian 
Legends. Rabiah was the Bayard of 
Presslannic Arabia.—I make a hurried 
sketch of the death-scene. ° 

- « + Now, inasmuch as Rabiah 
had slain all who dared to attack him 
singly, and the rest were afraid to 
attack him unitedly, they drew off, 
permitting the fleeing women to urge 
their camels a league ahead, and fol- 
lowing Rabiah at a distance only— 
timidly yet tirelessly, as desert vultures 
follow the failing traveller. 

Then came they to the ghastly pass 
of Ghazal, a gap in the jagged teeth of 
the desert-rocks; before them, all was 
dry as bone, and the yellow sand-sea 
beyond the gap circled heaving to the 
verge of heaven. 

And Rabiah said unto the women, 
and unto his mother: ‘‘Lo! the beasts 
fail for weariness. But one man may 
here hold his own against a host; and 
I shall stay. Ride ye slowly on.” 

Then stayed he, and suddenly Nu- 
baishah, son of Habib, coming up 
pierced him unawares with his spear, 
and drew back the reeking blade be- 
tween his stallion’s ears, and laughed 
and said: ‘‘Thou art wounded to the 
death, Rabiah, for by the smell of my 
spear-head I know it.”’ 

But Rabizh rode on to his mother, 
saying: ‘‘Give me to drink, lest I perish 
of thirst.’””, Now she was of the race 
of eagles, and she said unto him, tear- 
lessly: ‘‘Nay, son; for if thou drink 
now thou diest, and we are taken, and 
it is the warrior’s duty to fight for his © 
women even till the last. Return, 
therefore, and smite them while thy 
strength endures; bear thou the thirst 
for thy mother’s sake.”’ 

. So he went back and smote and slew, 

and drave them back, and held all the 
pass against them while the women 
fled. And the sun was setting behind 
him; and in the flame of gold he sat 
upon his mare like a Djinn. 

So they feared to approach; for his 
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arrows pierced their mail, and they 
stood afar off, and watched. And 
Rabiah felt his soul going forth. Then, 
dismounting, he leaned his right hand 
upon his spear, his left arm upon the 
shoulder of his mare,—and he whis- 
pered in her ear: ‘‘Stand thou still, 
darling,—still as a stone for the love of 
me,’’ and she stood as an image stands. 
. And the ghost of Rabiah departed 
from him; yet the man still stood in 
the pass, and the mare still stood still 
as a stone for the love of him. 

And the men of Sulaim watched and 
feared in the night,—watched until the 
moon sank low. 

Then murmured a chief unto his best 
archer: ‘‘Shoot, O son, shoot at the 
mare.’’ And the man shot. 

And the mare saw the arrow coming, 
and she leaped aside; and only then 
Rabiah fell upon his face, and only 
then did the men of Sulaim know that 
he was dead. 

But the women had ridden safely 
unto the tents of their people. 

And the chief of the men of Sulaim 


stared in admiration at the dead man, 
and thrust his spear into his eye, and 
cried: ‘‘God curse thee—a man who 
defendeth his women even when he is 
dead!’’ But they sepultured him with 
honor. 

And to-day, even after the lapse of 
two thousand years, the Arab traveller 
passing the tomb of Rabiah slayeth a 
camel in his honor; and the brown girls 
of the desert pray for boys worthy to 
bear his name, and the poets of the 
desert sing of him—aye, even the blue- 
eyed women of the Touraegs, who make 
their camels dance to the sound of music 
under the walls of Timbuctoo. . 


Will write at length about Kalewala 
and yourself soon. Don’t like the Vir- 
gilian theme for your project. There 
is another Orpheus besides Wainamoi- 
nenin Kalewala. Wainamoinen’s harp 
in the Kalewala signifieth the wind— 
the weird wind whose name wails. 
When it is played, the goddess of the 
sea combs out her green hair by the 
shore—the breakers. 


The Russian Players 


By HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS 


SERIOUS, rational talent of a thor- - 


oughly appreciated conservative nature 
has not saved the Orleneff band of Rus- 
sian players from a struggle with a 
miserable theatre, and financial difficul- 
ties, during the past season that, at 
times, brought them to the point of 
actual starvation. For an American 
the repertoire of the “ Lyceum,” on East 
Third Street, naturally contained many 
plays of scant interest, either because 
of their distinctly Russian appeal, as in 
the case of “‘ Vanyushin’s Children,” by 
S. Naidyonoff, or because of what the 
Anglo-Saxon mind deems the undra- 
matic qualities in such plays as Ibsen’s 
“The Master Builder,” where long 
drawn dialogues must be understood in 
detail to be sanctioned. But in pieces 
more readily acceptable here, such as 
Bertono’s “Zaza” on the one hand, and 


Ibsen’s “ Ghosts” on the other, the aver- 
age New Yorker should feel ashamed 
of the reception tendered the talents of 
Paul Orleneff, and Mme. Alla Nasimoff, 
backed by their carefully trained com- 
pany. 

Strangely, though felicitously to 
Broadway eyes, Orleneff has schooled 
his followers with a naturalistic curb 
that produces a supple, intense effect, 
which wholly lacks the more exagger- 
ated methods of our theatre. Before 
all an American feels grateful for the 
artistic sincerity which fills their dra- 
matic climaxes with an imagination 
divorced from brutality. of treatment. 
The principal character never quite vis- 


‘ ibly uproots itself, and crashes over the 


foot-lights at the expense of its sur- 
roundings. On the contrary, it remains 
the focus of a well-drilled cast, where 





















minor parts, neither hectic nor vacant, 
receive a quiescent impersonation that 
adds vitally to the success of the whole. 

As a worker in such a thoroughly con- 
ceived line Orleneff takes rank among 
the strongest men of his profession. He 
controls a small, wiry, and yet attractive 
body, a face adaptable to varying de- 
mands, and a flexible voice which must 
delight his Russian listeners. The im- 
agination, and yet restraint of his easy 
personality may be typified in such a 
scene as that in the last act of “‘ Ghosts” 
where Oswald childishly begs his mother 
for the sun. There the Russian’s busi- 
ness, always to the point, with a realism 
based on naturalism, produces a spiritual 
quality at variance with the usually 
dreaded horror of the moment. He 
grasps the power of acting with delib- 
eration and the strength of keeping 
still, that shows its craft in never be- 
coming platitudinous. Especially does 
he prove his capabilities when with 
such methods he infuses life and force 
into the dialogues of “The Master 
Builder,” and discriminates - between 
the varying stages of madness of Hal- 
vard Solners in a way that holds -an 
audience half of whom are ignorant of 
his speech, ‘ 

Orleneff has been devoted to the the- 
atre from his boyhood, when he stole 
an occasional fifteen cents to buy aseat 
in the gallery, or spent a day in a dark 
room for studying Hamlet under his 
desk. Twenty-one years ago, at the 
age of sixteen, he left his school and his 
well-to-do family, to join a Moscow 
dramatic company. Recognition came 
quickly, though in a distasteful manner, 
since he played comic parts steadily for 
ten years, . However, his best gifts man- 
ifested themselves when, in 1893, he 
took the title réle in “Tzar Feodora,” 

“The Son of Ivan the Terrible,” by 
Tolstoy, for over five hundred nights. 
Then, at last, his unquestioned success 
won him a position that permitted him 
to free himself from the irksome re- 
straint of his managers. 

From that time on, though never min- 
gling with Russian politics, Orleneff con- 
stantly passed in and out of jail through 
his troubles with the censor. For his 
desire to express his conceptions of the 
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advanced modern theatre led him to- 
wards such fields as “The Master 
Builder,” when the religious opinions of 
the pastor were more than unpopular 
with government officials. He trod 
his individual path, however, despite 
many offers from various Royal the- 
atres, holding seriously to his view 
that art is but a servant to convey the . 
idea of the man that serves a purpose. 
Indeed, his respect for his work rests so 
deep that he has restrained himself from 
his greatest desire, to play Hamlet,— 
which, by the by, he understands as a 
nervous character, until after his first 
scene with the ghost—waiting for a time 
when he may be well fitted to do justice 
to the part. 

Such an attitude towards his cause 
soon won Orleneff the friendship of 
Checkoff, Gorky, and Stanislaus, and 
brought about his producing “ Karamas- 
off Brothers,” and “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” by Dostorevsky in Stanislaus’ art 
playhouse in Moscow. Soon the four 
enthusiasts ‘began to plan a national 
theatre for the people. That they 
might the more quickly obtain funds 
for the project Orleneff started to tour 
Russia with his company, giving “The 
Chosen People,” by Eugene Tchirikov, a 
play dealing with the plight of the Jews 
in Russia. But, as the censor quickly 
made his customary objections, on 
Gorky’s counsel Orleneff took his piece 
through Europe only a short time before 
Checkoff died and the massacres broke 
out. Thetrip ended in London, where 
Orleneff' gave much-praised perform- 
ances at the Haymarket theatre. Then 
Prince Kropotkin and the Russian 
refugees became interested, and pro- 
posed a trip to America at a dinner 
given to the actors in co-operation with 
Sir Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Je- 
rome K. Jerome, Lawrence Irving, El- 
len Terry and other theatrical folk. The 
plan ripened so rapidly that in 1905 
Orleneff sailed for the United States 
with the whole of his cast. 

Mme. Alla Nasimoff, his leading 
actress, who has played with him for 
ten years, accompanied him in this seri- 
ous undertaking. A handsome woman 
of a pronounced Slavonic type, she at- 
tacks her parts with vigor and color. 
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Her -intelligence, and. qualities of pa-. 
tience and hard work have taught her. 


most. successfully to couple her poise 
of ‘mind and gesture.. In. such réles 


as Zaza, as Hilda in “The Master. 


Builder,” as Regina in “Ghosts,” or as 
Leah in “The Chosen People,” she 
brings forward her instinct for character, 
and her subtle power of expression. She 
becomes convincing, interesting, appeal- 
ing, as her need requires, yet.she never 
arouses the fear that she will make a 
clown of herself. She-acts without ap- 
parent theatricalism, where her dramatic 
sense never overmasters her common 
sense. 

Mme. Nasimoff, a woman of broad 
education, though born at Odessa, spent 
her early life with her prosperous par- 
ents at Jalta on the Baltic and in a 
Roman Catholic school in Switzerland, 
until at. the age of sixteen she went to 
Moscow to study music. Soon after 
her arrival there her love of the stage 
got the upper hand and she began to at- 
tend the dramatic school that Orleneff 
then: conducted in addition to his thea- 
tre... Her début, however, she made ina 
minor réle in Vilna. Success did not 
come for some time, but, at last, she 
received permission to compete with 
three actresses in the réle of Tzarina in 
“Tzar Feodora.” Then her proficiency 
brought such immediate recognition 
that Orleneff promptly asked her to 


join his company. The choice was the 


wisest possible, since here in New York, 
where she has become the virtual stage 
manager of the company, he has bene- 
fited by her training which is infinitely 
more thorough than that usual with an 
actress, 

Though the Russian players arrived 
in this city with meagre properties and 
funds, yet their first efforts met with 
universal good fortune. Soon after 
their landing Mr. Alfred Hayman lent 
them the Herald Square Theatre for 
a matinée on March 5, 1905. Their 
production of “The Chosen People” 
won them sober attention and unques- 
tioned support, not only from their 
countrymen, but as well from American 
playgoers. For the next few weeks 
they perfornied from time to time at 
the Adler Theatre, and other East Side 
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houses, where they found a warm, wel-. 
come for their work in their repertoire: 
of “The Chosen People,” “The Mas- 
ter Builder,” -“ Ghosts,” “A Doll’s’ 
House,” “Karamasoff Brothers,” “Crime 
and Punishment,” “Tzar Feodora,” 
“Countess Julie,” by Strinberg, ‘ Van- 
yushin’s Children,” “ The Zwee Family” 
by Piuski, and the like. 

At that time every indication pointed 
to continued good fortune. The Yid- 
dish press accorded them an enviable 
place in the theatrical world, and the 
English papers followed suit. Visitors 
from north of Union Square came to 
see the distinct art in their work, despite 
the hopelessly incomprehensible lan- 
guage. During the following summer 
the Russian settlement in their behalf 
gathered $2500 and promised $3500 
more, while American friends added 
another $9000. Finally Mme. Nasim- 
off went to Russia to raise a new com- 
pany, and returned with several players, 
among whom were: Mme. Rumshina, 
who has been on the stage forty years, 
and A. Karataeff, a young actor of 
twenty-five, whose Tolstoyan views 
made residence out.of Russia desirable. 

But during the past winter the troupe 
has suffered a period filled with misfor- 
tunes. Their ignorance of American 
business methods led them to sign a 
disadvantageous contract for the East 
Third Street Theatre, which proved 
small, noisy from an assembly hall over- 
head, with a crowded stage and bad 
ventilation. For obvious reasons the 
American attendance fell off to an ex- 
tent. The Russians, as well, became 
occupied with the disturbances. at home 
and lessened their support. Finally 
when, after a rumored quarrel with Or- 
leneff, the Yiddish press withdrew its 
notices, the company found they. were 
losing money at the rate of $3000 a 
month, . 

In December, however, aid came to 
them from a number of Americans in- 
terested in their movement, among 
whom were Mrs. Francis Hellman, Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Mr. Ben 
Greet, the Rev. Percy Grant, and Miss 
Smaley. A ladies’ committee provided 
immediate funds as the actors were 
starving. Then a number of influen- 
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tial persons with the aid of Mrs. Whit- 
ney arranged a series of matinées at the 
Criterion Theatre which materially in- 
creased the company’s returns. Lastly 
a men’s committee with Mr. Owen 
Johnson as chairman, Mr. Charles Klein, 
Mr. Ernest Crosby, and Mr. Paul Her- 
zog attempted to settle their affairs on 
a more firm basis. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ben Greet secured 
the interest of Mr. Daniel Frohman 
who sent them to play in Chicago and 
Boston from February 12th to March 
20th. The trip to the former city 
brought out such favorable comment 
that Mr. Frohman placed them per- 
manently under the management of 
Mr. Augustus Dunlap after their re- 
turn from Boston. Mme. Nasimoff, 
in especial, created such enthusiasm 
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that she received offers to be taught 
English, and to play in America under 
a four-year contract. Whatever way 
this project turns out, Orleneff and 
nine of his company will return to 
Chicago in November and December, 
and spend the remainder of the 1907 
winter in New York. At present the 
troupe will act at the Berkeley Lyceum 
for three nights a week under a tempor- 
ary arrangement. There has been aru- 
mor that they inight take the place of 
the German players who will soon vacate 
Conried’s theatre. Though such a plan 
seems far too generous for the natural 
restrictions imposed by the Russian lan- 
guage, yet without doubt their sincere 
and highly finished work will receive a 
deserved place while it remains in the 
New York theatrical world. 


The Prayer-Book of Cardinal Grimani 
By MAUDE BARROWS DUTTON 


THE Holiday season has come to be 
the gala month in the book-lover’s year. 
Not only are the ripest fruits of the 
present generation piled before him 
then in reckless profusion, but above all 
his old favorites lie in wait to ensnare 
his fancy with every decoy known in 
the art of “doinginto book form.” For 
there is no man so susceptible and guile- 
less as the book-lover. The feeling of 
fine parchment between his fingers, the 
illuminated initial letter, the edition 
that fits into his vest pocket, the craft 
of the illustrator, the rich aroma of mo- 
rocco, act upon his spirit as old wine. 
There was, therefore, a singular appro- 
priateness that during the last Holiday 
season there should have been brought 
to America, and exhibited in New York, 
a fac-simile reproduction of a manu- 
script that book-lovers have not hesi- 
tated to pronounce the most beautiful 
book in the world,—the “ Breviarium 
Grimani.” 

Like many a masterpiece of art, this 
manuscript has for centuries been prac- 
tically lost to the world, but not as is 
usually the case, because its keepers 
were ignorant of its value, but rather 





because they knew it too well.’ For no 
sacred relic, and no royal jewel have been 
guarded with greater vigilance than this 
illuminated prayer-book, the great art 
treasure of the Library of San Marco, 
at Venice. 

It is a curious fact, however, that a 
book, whose value has for generations 
been so highly prized, should have its be- 
ginnings enshrouded in mystery, for al- 
though the manuscript bears the name 
of Cardinal Grimani, the fact alone that 
the feast days of St. Francis are printed 
in red ‘shows that the book was not or- 
dered for him originally, but rather for 
some Franciscan brother. This clue 
when once discovered proved a puzzling 
one, for what brother belonging to an: 
order whose first vow was poverty 
would order a Breviarium for his devo- 
tions with every one of its more than 
fifteen hundred pages hand illuminated 
by the most famous foreign artists of 
his day? The search forthe owner has 
proved without question that there was 
but one Franciscan living during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century who 
could have placed this commission, and 
this was Pope Sextus IV. 
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This pope, when a mere child, had 
taken the robe of St. Francis in fulfil- 
ment of a vow made by his parents be- 
fore his birth, and with his increasing 
years had passed through the various 
grades of the order until he became its 
head, and had then advanced even fur- 
ther to be cardinal and finally pope. A 
great lover of all the arts, the man who 
had lived his own life strictly in accord- 
ance with the vow repeated by his igno- 
rant child-lips had now an opportunity 
to gratify in the name of the state the 
forbidden desires of his own nature. 
His home had all the bareness, the sim- 
plicity, and the severity of a Franciscan 
monastery, but without in the Eternal 
City Sextus was paving the streets, 
erecting churches and roofs of shelter for 
the many pilgrims who yearly journeyed 
to Rome, building bridges across the 
Tiber, and, what was nearest his heart, 
founding and equipping the Vatican 
Library. It was, without doubt, for 
this institution, which during the life of 
Sextus became renowned as the finest 
library in the world, that the Brevia- 
rium Grimani was ordered. 

When we consider, however, ‘what 
the book comprises, — 1268 pages of 
text, not one of which is without its mar- 
vellously designed border of fruits, 
gems, flowers, birds, and insects, and 
these pages interspersed with three 
hundred full-page miniatures portraying 
in turn scenes to represent the twelve 
months of the year, the story of the 
Bible from Adam and Eve to Ascension 
Day, and then the lives of allthe saints, 
—when we contemplate the amount of 
labor involved in such a task when each 
letter must be done by hand we are not 
surprised to learn that Sextus died be- 
fore the work was completed. The 
papal tiara fell now upon the head ofa 
man less endowed with the love of the 
beautiful,and the prayer-book remained 
in the studio of the artists who were 
making it. From the time of the death 
of Sextus IV., in 1484, until 1521, we 
have no trace of the history of the 
Breviarium, but in that year we learn 
that Cardinal Grimani, of Venice, son of 
the Doge Antonio Grimani, who was a 
patron of art and literature, bought the 
manuscript from a Sicilian artist, Anto- 
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nio da Messina, for the sum of five hun- 
dred ducats. Antonio da Messina, an 
artist of no small repute at that day, 
had become interested in an oil paint- 
ing, one of the first pictures done in that 
medium, which Jan van Eyke of Bru- 
ges had sent to Naples, and he had con- 
sequently made. his way across Europe 
to Flanders to look into this secret pro- 
cess. Thus he came into intimate 
touch with the Flemish artists whose 
miniature work had already reached a 
high stage of development, and it was 
possibly for that reason that he was one 
of the few Italian painters and illumi- 
nators who were selected to collaborate 
with the Flemish masters, Hans Mem- 
ling, either Gerard Van den Meire or 
Gerard Herenbout (critics disagree as 
to which Gerard of Ghent is meant), 
Levian Van Latham, and others, in exe- 
cuting the most beautiful prayer-book 
in existence. Cardinal Grimani was 
not a Franciscan, but he was a devoted 
patron of all the de//es arts, and had al- 
ready several of Memling’s paintings 
among the art treasures in his palaces 
at Veniceand Rome. Like Sextus, too, 
he was a patriot, and thus in bequeath. 
ing the Breviarium after his death to 
his nephew Mariano Grimani, did so 
with the injunction that he, in turn, 
should leave it with the full rights per- 
taining thereto to the Republic of 
Venice, 

Mariano, who lived at Rome, now 
took the book with him to. the city 
for which it was originally destined, 
and here it remained during his life. 
Upon ,his decease, at the urgent. re- 
quest of Giovanni Grimani the latter was 
allowed to retain it until his death. 
A few days before this occurred, he 
summoned to his bedside the Procur- 
ator of the Library of San Marco, and © 
gave the manuscript into his hands. 
In order that it might be the more 
carefully preserved he had made for it 
a special ebony shrine set with gems 
and cameos, and richly ornamented 
with columns of alabaster and inlaid 
figures of bronze. The Procurator 


bore the precious gift back once more 
to Venice, and before the entire body 
of the Senate assembled made the 
presentation, in their name, to the re- 
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public for which they stood. The 
Senate seemed to have had a full reali- 
zation of the value of the manuscript, 
for they immediately voted that it be 
rebound in order to preserve it bet- 
ter, and to mark their gratitude for 
the magnificent gift. A rich crimson 
velvet was chosen for the cover and 
decorated with heavily gilded orna- 
ments. In the centre of the front 
cover was set a medallion of the Car- 
dinal with his coat of arms beneath, 
while one of his father, the duke, 
embellished the back, and round the 
edges ran a border of palm and laurel, 
interwoven, significant of a life reli- 
gious and vigilant, with here and there 
the figure of a dove, the symbol of 
simplicity, and the dragon, the emblem 
of safeguard. The entire work of this 
elaborate designing was probably en- 
trusted to one Alexander Vittoria, a 
sculptor of local fame who had recently 
completed the statues in the entrance 
to the Library of San Marco. 

When the last detail of workman- 
ship on the new binding had been fin- 
ished, the prayer-book was laid within 
its shrine and deposited in the treasury 
of San Marco, where it was shown only 
to.royal-visitors. In 1797 it once more 
changed its dwelling place, and was 
brought into the great library where 
it has since remained, guarded more 
preciously than any other book in the 
world. And because of this vigilance 
we look ip vain in the works of Vasari 
and other art historians for some men- 
tion of the Breviarium, and its won- 
derful miniatures. So closely was it 
protected from all possible chance of 
injury that even the librarian, Morelli, 
mentions that in 1783 he had seen it 
but three times; once when Gustavus 
Adolphus III., of Sweden, visited Ven- 
ice, and twice again “ for a few moments 
by candlelight.’’ Later, however, he 
was permitted to study the book with 
the intent of writing a treatise upon it, 
but unfortunately.-he died before the 
completion of the plan, leaving only a 
few -notes on the subject. But these 
alone were sufficient to attract the 
attention of savants, who have with 
difficulty, at various times since, won 
permission from the Italian Govern- 
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ment to look upon the treasured manu- 
script. The long anticipated visit 
proves, however, a tantalizing experi- 
ence, for the spectator is obliged to 
stand at a prescribed distance from the 
shrine, with guards on either side of 
him to prevent his surreptitiously ko- 
daking any picture, while a priest turns 
over the pages with face averted lest 
his breath should in any wise despoil 
the parchment. At the close of a half 
hour the visit must terminate, and only 
in very rare instances is it allowed to 
be renewed for a similar interval on 
the following day. 

About forty years ago the loss by 
fire of some of the most valuable manu- 
scripts in Europe awoke in the guar- 
dians of the Breviarium Grimani the 
realization that in spite of all precau- 
tion, here was one danger from :which 
they could never be entirely safe, and 
thus it was that a Venetian photogra- 
pher was allowed to photograph about 
one hundred of the most beautiful of 
the pages and issue them in portfolio 
form, together with a lengthy text, 
giving the biography of the book and 
a description of the coloring of the 
plates. Admirable as this reproduc- 
tion was at the time, the rapid develop- 
ment of photographic art soon made 
this worthy effort appear but as a most 
crude and unsatisfactory copy of the 
original. It was, however, suggestive, 


.and doubtless assisted in making pos- 


sible the fac-simile reproduction that 
this year, for the first time, is calling 
attention to one of'the most gorgeous 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 

This latest step was \taken when 
Messrs. Sythoff, publishers in Leyden, 
Holland, long interested in photo re- 
production, at last obtained permission 
to reproduce the Breviarium Grimani in 
fac-simile. 

The work of the-miniaturists stands as 
a transitional stage between religious 
and secular art. Especially do we note 
this in the realistic pictures of the cal- 
endarium in the prayer-book. These 
twelve full-page miniatures, which could 
form a little book complete in itself, 
must take their place with ancient 
chronicles as an authentic portrayal of 
life in Flanders during the fifteenth cen- 
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tury; but in interest, in color, and 
charm of conception and ‘presentation 
itis more fitting that we compare them 
with old ballads or Chaucerian tales. 
The illustrating of a calendar, or year 
book, had long become customary. It 
was one of the early Catholic devices to 
appeal to their masses of illiterate wor- 
shippers by marking the feast days in 
the Church calendar with the symbols of 
thecorrespondingsaints. Inthecourse 
of time, these symbols became confused 
in the unthinking minds of the peasants 
with the emblems of their every-day ac- 
tivities. We find, for example, in one 
of the most primitive calendars that the 
crude drawing of a hand stands beneath 
St. Thomas’s Day, and below in the 
commentary is written that it is un- 
known whether this picture was a 
symbol of the doubting Thomas who 
wished to put his hand in his Lord’s 
side, or a glove,emblematic of the winter 
cold. Likewise in the old runic calen- 
dars we find the drinking horn below the 
day of the Feast of the Circumcision, 
and even some symbols standing for 
activities in no wise connected with the 
Church, such as the rake and scythe to 
announce the haying season; theshears 
to foretell the sheep-shearing; and the 
leg crossed with the spindle, vividly 
suggestive of the duties lying before the 
housewife as the winter came on. So 
gradually the Christian calender lost its 
purely religious significance and be- 
came, in the same way as did painting, 
an effort to represent the various phases 
of human life and activities as they 
passed through the cycle of the year. 
Thus Memling, when the task of il- 
lustrating the calendarium for the Bre- 
viarium Grimani fell to his hands, felt 
himself in no sense restricted by the ec- 
clesiastical canons of the Church. Re- 
calling the subjects of his best-known 
paintings, Zhe Shrine of Saint Ursula 
(Bruges), the Seven Joys of Mary 
(Munich), and The Blessed Virgin and 
Child, with Donors ( Louvre), we are, 
perhaps, somewhat surprised to see 
how, in this part of the prayer-book, he 
turned -away absolutely from religious 
themes. Still if we examine these same 
pictures, we find that in them which pre- 
pares usforthisact. It was customary 
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with the forerunners and even the con- 
temporaries of Memling to paint the fig- 
ures in their pictures, and then leave the 
background or landscape for some other 
artist tocomplete. Memling, however, 
not only did this portion of the picture 
with his own hand, but seemed to take 
a peculiar delight in doing it. If we 
take, for instance, the Madonna and 
Child in the Louvre, we see with what 
care and fine sense of proportion the 
architectural setting is drawn, and with 
what charm the little scene of the moun- 
ted knight, the moat, and the rustic 
bridge is portrayed through one of the 
open arches of the church. This little 
picture within the larger one, and en- 
tirely apart from it in subject, is most 
significant of the painter’s own individ- 
uality, for doubtless here alone was he 
allowed to follow his own instincts, 

Memlings’s birthplace is unknown, 
but his home was for many years in 
Bruges, and the atmosphere of this 
city, one of the wealthiest of the Hansa 
towns, the home of many of the mer- 
chant princes of the day, this Flemish 
Venice, with its magnificent bridges 
and fountains, its bronze statues, its 
houses ornamented with fine. carvings 
and rich-storied glass, was enough to 
kindle the imagination and fire the 
blood of any artist. What it called 
forth in Memling we see in the pictures 
in the calendar, where there is a sense 
of spontaneous delight that is so often 
lacking in’ religious art. 

The Norse calendar opened the year 
with a rude drawing of a cornucopia, 
and Memling chose the same motive 
for his presentation of January. It 
seems, in this picture, as if he could 
not satisfy his desire to portray plente- 
ousness. Detail after detail heaps it — 
up before our eyes: the nobleman 
dining in solitary splendor, the fire be- 
hind his back, the host of stewards 
waiting on either side of him, the gold- 
mounted vessels on the table, the carved 
bas-relief over the mantel-piece, the 
heavy draperies,—and yet there is qa 
Teutonic atmosphere of Gemiithlichkett 
given the scene by the pages in the 
foreground feeding the favorite hounds, 
and, to us, an amusing note of primi- 
tiveness in that the nobleman’s place is 
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laid with merely a knife, bone-handled 
and of generous proportions. 

For February the artist gives us a 
charming winter landscape in the coun- 
try. Through an open doorway we 
look in upon the good wife busy with 
her spindle as she sits before the fire, 
her skirt turned back over her knees 
with thrifty precaution, but the true 
interest of the scene is in the dooryard 
with the hens and roosters, the cat, 
the snow-birds, the little pig, and the 
sheep huddled beneath the rough shel- 
ter of a penthouse. 

In March the agricultural activities 
commence. The flocks are let loose on 
the hill-slopes to hunt for the first bits 
of green; the oxen are yoked to the 
plough, and the sower follows behind 
its trail with swinging arm. 

Then with the coming of the next 
month not even the nobles linger longer 
within doors. April was always con- 


sidered by the ancients to be the month 
of love-making, and Memling has held 
to the tradition and given usa brilliantly 
colored bridal procession of a lord and 
lady out under the white blossoming 


fruit-trees, and with the castle half 
enveloped in a green haze in the back- 
ground. 

This picture is followed by a May- 
day féte, a merry revel in the green- 
wood. Three huntsmen ahead, in green 
jerkins and red caps from which float 


long orange-and white plumes, are wind- . 


.ing their horns, while the prancing 
steeds and the jolly riders respond 
lustily. 

Then once more during the summer 
months we return to the peasant scenes; 
the life in the hayfield, where men and 
women are working side by side with 
pitchforks and scythes curiously like 
those used in New England to-day; 
and to the midsummer shearing, where 
the master himself, his arms crossed 
upon his stick, watches the process 
with highly critical mien. 

In color and artistic conception, none 
of the pictures can, perhaps, equal the 
September vintage. The gray, flam- 
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boyant castle, filling in the entire back- 
ground, as well as the heavily laden 
vines, the richness of the purples and 
greens, all bespeak the copiousness of 
the harvest season, while the half-ruined 
gateway to one side adds the touch 
of melancholy so closely associated 
with the fall. It prepares us, too, for 
the industriousness of the October pic- 
ture. The farmer, astride one of his 
pair, guides the horses across the field 
where the winter seed is being planted, 
while a boy with bow and arrow 
keeps watch of the marauding crows; 
the women are washing the household 
linen in the canal; and two boats are 
passing by, one being towed from the 
bank, and the other punted along with 
poles, just as one sees in rural Holland 
to-day. But we are scarcely into the 
heart of the country fall until we turn 
to the November woodland scene, where 
two husky swineherds are hurling sticks 
into the beech-trees to bring down the 
shower of nuts that shall fatten their 
swine. 

In the last of the calendar pictures, 
the trees are again sear and brown. 
The theme is a hunt, that great medi- 
eval festivity, and, as is befitting De- 
cember, the hounds have set upon 
the wild boar, and the leader of the 
chase has raised his bugle to his lips 
to announce the finish far and wide. 

The restricted edition of the book 
has made its just distribution of no 
small importance, and led the pub- 
lishers to decide that a stipulated num- 
ber of copies be reserved for all the 
large countries of Europe, and about 
one hundred set apart for sale in Amer- 
ica. The first American sale was to 
the Congressional Library, and the Met- 
ropolitan Art Museum, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the General Seminary of 
the Episcopal Church were quick to 
follow this lead-so, that now at last 
Memling and his friends may look down 
upon us here and congratulate them- 
selves that the results of his labor at 
last are to be spread not only over the 
old world but the new. 
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Miss ELLEN G. EMMET has estab- 
lished herself as one of the most capable 
and distinctive artists in the younger 
school of American portrait painters. 
She exercises her qualities of strength 
and breadth toward results far removed 
from that often repeated bogie of 
ill-manipulated brutality. She earns 
her greatest success with her male sit- 
ters, for though her pictures of women 
set forth many of her most desirable 
qualities, yet, on the whole, they include 
as well a suggestion of posturing that 
rarely impresses their visitor with the 
rest, the simplicity, the conviction, and 
the sympathy that she carries through 
her work upon subjects of the masculine 
sex. .Perhaps the signally opportune 
as well as the signally prominent 
qualities in her portraits of men spring 
from her power to bring to the surface 
as much of their personality as can be 
made visible. To this end, and that of 
the thorough expression of character 
without idiosyncrasy, she studies the 
relaxed attitudes of her subjects, and 
invites their familiarity in a gener- 
ally felicitous quest for modern unem- 
barrassed non-conventional poses and 
costumes. The natural gifts of per- 
ception, of character grasp, and of 
sympathy for the mental attitude as 
displayed in the physical gesture, she 
couples with the results of a sound 
training in drawing and composition. 
Consciously or unconsciously, in her por- 
traits she demonstrates her appreciation 
of the comparative simplicity of making 
a good harmony, and the comparative 
difficulty of making a good contrast. 
Therefore she takes pains to place her 
subjects under conditions where she can 
study them with moderate soft clear 
colors, warm or cool, as the case re- 
quires, but never clashing in tone or 
sentiment. _ She understands how to 
cope withthe amount of light adaptable 
under varying conditions, and so, while 
employing strong values of light or 


shade, she sees to it that the eye is not 
distracted by black holes, or confused 
by unexpected bright points. On com- 
pletion, her work shows no trace of 
haste, and yet escapes the lack of pro- 
portion of over-finish. Details do not 
obtrude themselves, but her surfaces 
render their feeling of texture through 
her careful and yet uncramped brush. 
No flash of feeble or irresolute attempts 
at the so-called masculine qualities mars 
the unity of hercanvas. Her art rises 
above straining after sparkling vitality . 
when the subject demands sober charac- 
terization. Her choice of normal atti- 
tudes perfects her repose and strength. 
These qualities, with her sense of form 
and circumspect preference for only vital 
accessories, bring to a focus the one 
compact impression of a unified whole; a 
whole which offers a refreshing relief to 
the scattered results and slippery execu- 
tion of the “effect seeker.” She has not 
attempted to startle the world by the 
unspeakably novel, but to attract it by 
painting weil within the limits of what it 
considers its best standards. 


Miss Ellen G. Emmet, though born 
in San Francisco, came to the Eastern 


States when only ten years old. Her 
first studies in art were under Mr. 
Dennis Bunker, in Boston, Mass. Some 
time afterwards she began work in New 
York City, instructed by Mr. William 
M. Chase and Mr. Robert Reed, until, 
in 1896, she went to Paris. There and 
at Girvirny she painted for three years 
under Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, who 
at that time had turned his attention 
to oils instead of clay. Miss Emmet 
then completed a half-dozen portraits 
in England and returned to Americain 
1900. She has recently held an un- 
usually successful exhibition of ninety- 
four canvases at Copley Hall, Boston. 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE’S LONDON HOUSE 
LEINSTER CORNER, BAYSWATER, OPPOSITE KENSINGTON GARDENS 


James [latthew Barrie 


AMERICAN admirers of Mr. James 
M. Barrie are always interested when 
visiting England to have pointed out 
to them the snug little countryfied 
house in Lancaster Gate, Bayswater, 
where the author of “ Peter Pan” has his 
London residence. Even in this city 
of architectural surprises, the simple 
low-roofed cottage, with its white paint, 
green shutters, high walls, and long 
garden trailing out behind, forms a 
very quaint corner. It is just the sort 
of a place you would expect to find on 
the High Street of some venerable ca- 
thedral town, but with Marble Arch, 
Park Lane, and the roar of Oxford Cir- 
cus so near, its rural unpretentious- 
ness is wellnigh disconcerting. Indeed 
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when a visitor stands outside the stout 
wooden door sunk in the garden wall, 
and listens to the faint tinkle of a dis- 
tant bell, he is filled with vague sur- 
mises as to what his summons may 
bring forth. Once admitted, however, 
into the pretty front enclosure, blazing 
at the moment with the purple, scarlet, 
and gold of late autumn blossoms, it is 
easy to see, in the vulgar parlance of 
the day, that Mr. Barrie has done him- 
self wonderfully well. Comfort, pic- 
turesqueness, and even a gay dash of 
coquetry go to the make-up of an ab- 
solutely unconventional home. The 
immaculate whiteness of the interior 
supplies an ideal background for the 
high polish of much good old furniture, 
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for a few distinguished pictures, and 
always heaps of flowers arranged by an 
artist’s hands. There are also bits of 
very choice dbric-d-brac scattered about, 
but one of the chief attractions of the 
reposeful rooms is the fine restraint ex- 
ercised in every kind of adornment. 

In the low-ceiled drawing-room which 
is again reminiscent of the country and 
might well serve for a vicarage parlor, 
the very first object to attract the eye 
is a portrait of Mr. George Meredith 
occupying the place of honor. It is an 
excellent piece of painting, and a vigor- 
ous likeness of the present high-priest 
of British fiction. The delicately fea- 
tured face, with its ardent eyes and 
keenly intellectual cast, exercises an 
almost mesmeric charm even on the 
canvas. Among his friends it is well 
recognized that Mr. Barrie’s attitude 
towards Meredith is that of a passion- 
ately devoted disciple. -He regards 
the creator of ‘‘ Harry Richmond,’’ of 
‘Richard Feverel,’’ and of ‘‘ The Ego- 
ist ’’ as the absolute and supreme master 
of English prose, and not merely master 
of the literature of to-day, but of all 
time, past as well as present. In fact, 
when he mentions Mr. Meredith’s 
name, the deep note of feeling in Mr. 
Barrie’s voice is unmistakable. True 
he does say ‘‘the greatest since Shake- 
speare,” but an eloquent pause on the 
word since sets the listener wondering 
if by substituting wth he would not 
more nearly express his true sénti- 
ments. And just here it is interesting 
to remember how fervently Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton and Mr. Max Beerbohm 
proclaim Meredith a co-equal with the 
divine Elizabethan. Mr. Barrie’s atti- 
tude toward the sage of Box Hillisa 
mixture of reverence for a superbly 
great artist and philosopher, and some- 
thing of filial love as well for ‘the man 
who was among the very first to recog- 
nize his (Mr. Barrie’s.) own gift. 

One of his friends is even now fond 
of telling a story of years ago when 
Mr. Kipling had risen luminous over 
the literary horizon and when his virile 
verse and trenchant prose were filling 
the mouths and mindsof men. At that 
time some one asked Mr. Meredith 
who, of all the rising generation, 
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seemed to him to give surest promise 
forthe future. The questioner himself 
never doubted but that the young 

Anglo-Indian genius would instantly 

be naméd. Not so. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, Mr. Meredith said he 

was confident a certain youngster, a 

Scotsman, James Barrie, was better 

qualified to achieve fame than any 

literary postulant of the day. As at 

that time there were only'a volume or 

two of fragmentary essays and a couple 

of light comedies to Mr. Barrie’s credit, 

the prophecy stands as rather a remark- 

able bit of foresight. 

Few men upon whose work public 
favor has so firmly set its stamp are as 
fond of discussing his failures as is Mr. 
Barrie. It is not of his power as a 
dramatist, nor of his potent charm as a 
novelist, that he loves to talk, but 
rather of the blind contrariety of fate 
in refusing to qualify him for the spe- 
cial labors after which his boyish soul 
yearned.. What he wished and planned 
to be in the old days of plain living 
and high thinking at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity was a critic and biographer. 
There was to be no place for the creator 
in the scheme of life as he laid it down 
for himself. This most fecund of artists 
proposed rather to sit in solemn judg- 
ment upon the achievements of others. 
With this end in view, his first serious 
essay into the paths of literature was 
to prepare a ponderous study of a cer- 
tain .well-known character, and then 
after six hard months of stress and 
strain to consign every single page of 
manuscript to the flames. For even 
then. fastidious to the last degree he 
needed no editor’s blue pencil to spell 
failure. His own exacting taste con- 
demned the work and let it die still- 
born. But though biographies burn, ° 
bread must be earned, and to keep the 
wolf from becoming too noisy those 
brief delicious sketches were sent to 
the St. James's Gazette, beginning with 
**Auld Licht Idylls,’’ whose popularity 
soon started Mr. Barrie on the road of 
glittering fortune. 

And speaking of fortune reminds one 
of the extremely rudimentary ideas of 
business that are entertained by an 
author who automatically coins money. 
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When his career was just beginning in 
London and checks from publishers 
were the rarest of blessings, Mr. Barrie 
begged a friend who was also a brother 
Scot, to take charge of his small earn- 
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on, when the figures on the checks 
doubled and trebled in active style, the 
brother Scot began to worry. He de- 
clared the responsibility was getting 
beyond him, and after infinite coaxing 


MR. J. M. BARRIE 


ings, and give him money only as he 
needed it. The big Northerner con- 
sented and for a year or more was purse- 
bearer, safe deposit, and paying teller 
allin one, to hischum. But a little later 


he finally persuaded young Barrie to go 
to a well-known bank, and at least to 
try and manage his money in the or- 
thodox way. Knowing the directors, 
some of whom were present that morn- 














ing, the friend introduced the author, 
who, solemn and round-eyed, obeyed 
orders but said nevera word. He paid 
in a sheaf of fat drafts, was given a pass 
book, put through all the formulas and 
was finally asked in genial fashion by 
the white-haired bank president if he 
would not like some money. Barrie 
nodded, and still under instructions 
and preternaturally silent, he filled out 
a check, handed it across the counter, 
shook his head when offered paper 
money, and received ten golden sover- 
eignsin return. There were handshak- 
ings and good wishes exchanged, then 
finally the outer door swung to, and 
Barrie, his face a burst of sunshine, 
clapped his pocket and exclaimed, 
‘*Well, old man, I did them that time!” 

‘‘Did who? What on earth are you 
talking about, Jimmie ?’’ enquired the 
tall Highlander. 

*“Why, the way I got into them,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I shove the man a 
mean little scrap of paper, the man 
gives me a jolly handful of gold. I 
tell you it ’s great! It’s the easiest 
way of making money that ever I 
struck. I say give me a bank, a bank 
first and last and always.”’ 

But this incident took place a long 
while ago, and since then the author’s 
financial affairs have passed into as 
competent hands as any in England. 
When Mr. Barrie married Miss Mary 
Ansell, the pretty actress in Mr. Toole’s 
Company, he acquired a helpmate in- 
deed. Though Miss Ansell had made a 
hit as leading lady in her future hus- 
band’s first play, entitled ‘Walker, 
London,”’ she left the boards without 
one backward glance of regret. And 
almost immediately did she lift all the 
burden of material cares from her hus- 
band’s shoulders. Even those open- 
handed institutions the banks, with 
their fairy-like transubstantiation of 
paper into gold, knew him no more, 
Though to-day his yearly income from 
novels and plays has reached really 
splendid proportions, he has none of 
the sordid weight of riches to bear. 
Country places and motor cars are sup- 
plied to him as by magic, for he has 
merely to wish for such blessings and 
they are his. Which reminds one that 
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Mrs. Barrie herself is an artist to her 
finger-tips with manifestations of the 
gift in more ways than one. Even 
flowers take on a new beauty under her 
graceful touch, and was she not the wife 
of one of the wealthiest of playwrights, 
could herself earn a tidy fortune as 


either a house decorator or designer of . 


art gowns. Both upholstery and dress- 
making are small passions in a way, 
when she is not busy investing money 
or laying out gardens. In fact Mrs. 
Barrie actually cuts and makes every 
costume she wears, and some of them 
are creations of genuine taleut. With 
a natural eye for stuffs, combinations 
of color, and the grace of line, she 
always has a vast deal of sewing and 
millinery work on hand. ; 

But it was when the Barries were 
looking for a country place that this 
lady showed a positive genius for bar- 
gains. Ina big touring car the novelist 
and his wife scoured the home counties 
for a suitable spot. The search was 
long and arduous, and at last, to the 
shocked surprise of all their friends, 
Mrs. Barrie decided upon a residence 
near Farnham in Surrey, the establish- 
ment of a retired draper, as dry-goods 
merchants are called in England. It 
was a very abomination of desolation. 
The interior was plushy to the smother- 
ing point, a tangle of fish-net draperies, 
velvet-covered and fringed stair balus- 
trades, flaming wall-papers, and scroll- 
work over mantels. And if the house 
was hideous the grounds were certainly 
a degree uglier. But, possessing the 
rare gift of imagination, the lady closed 
with,an offer for the place, and while 
her husband returned to Lancaster Gate 
and work she set about transforming 
their new property. And such marvel- 
lous results as were finally achieved! 
Out of a welter of brummagem vul- 
garity rose Black Lake Cottage of to- 
day, one of the most perfect little 
estates in England. But if the house 
is charming, the garden is a romantic 
bit of paradise, with its old-fashioned 
stocks, gillyflowers, love-in-a-mist, and 
hollyhocks, that are a positive joy 
throughout the summer. Some de- 
clare that this change from a draper’s 
dream to an artist’s inspiration is little 
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short of miraculous, and Black Lake 
Cottage is the envy of visitors from far 
and near. 

Yet notwithstanding the manifold 
excellences of his country home, it -is 
doubtful whether it can ever rival the 
attractions of Kensington Gardens that 
‘ tie just across the road from Mr. Barrie’s 
sown house. For it is under the wide- 
spreading trees of the royal park that 
he puts in his best playtime. _Posi- 
tively adoring children, Mr. Barrie has 
collected a few choice spirits of tender 
years with whom he foregathers in the 
gardens every fine afternoon. There 
they played out the story of ‘The 
Little White Bird” long before that 
delightful novel was ever written. 
Peter Pan, with his Indians, his under- 
ground house, his pirates and darling 
Tinkle Bell, were old friends of the 
boys and girls who spent hours with 
their grown-up playfellow under Ken- 
sington’s venerable oaks. No question 
of age ever arises, for the charm of this 
unique coterie is that every one is on a 
perfect equality, taking his or her turn 
in spinning yarns, exchanging confi- 
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dences, inventing games, and playing 
make-believes. First-night triumphs 
pale before the pleasures of these park 
gatherings, and it is doubtful whether 
any one really knows Mr. Barrie as well 
as these small friends of his. They 
undoubtedly supply many an inspira- 
tion for the worker, who prizes as 
highly as Lewis Carroll used to do the 
companionship of ‘little folk. Unlike 
many of his craft, Mr. Barrie seems in- 
expressibly bored when either his novels 
or his plays are the subject of conver- 
sation. Of course when in process of 
creation the labor in hand engrosses 
all his thoughts, but a play once staged 
and set going, he appears to positively 
loathe it. The single exception to this 
eccentric attitude is ‘The Admirable 
Crichton,” to which he actually went 
a second time and expressed himself as 
tolerably satisfied with the result. 
Again and again has he been taken 
to task for the last act of ‘‘Crich- 
ton,’’ but he valiantly insists that in 
no other way could the stupidities 
of social classifications be so clearly 
exposed. E. 
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Louisa Alcott and her Circle. 


EIGHTH PAPER 


By F. B. SANBORN 


THE most famous of all the Concord 
women, in all parts of the earth, has 
long been Louisa Alcott, daughter of 
the philosopher Bronson Alcott, and 
commemorated by him in his volume of 
‘** Octogenarian Sonnets,’’ every one of 
which was composed after he was eighty 
and printed in his eighty-third year. 
Remembering her enthusiasm as a hos- 
pital nurse in the second year of the Civil 
War, and that her experiences in the 
army hospital at Washington, as pub- 
lished by me in 1863, in the Boston 
Commonwealth newspaper, first made 
her known and dear to her countrymen, 
he thus, in 1880, addressed her in verse: 





TO MY DAUGHTER LOUISA 
When I remember with what buoyant heart, 
*Midst war’s alarms and woes of civil strife, 
In youthful eagerness thou didst depart, 
At peril of thy safety, peace, and life, 
To nurse the wounded soldier, swathe the dead,— 
How piercéd soon-by Fever’s poisoned dart, 
And brought unconscious home, with wildered head, 
Thou ever since, ’mid languor and dull pain 
(To conquer fortune, cherish kindred dear), 
Hast with grave studies vexed a sprightly brain,— 
In myriad households kindling love and cheer ; 
Ne’er from thyself by Fame’s loud trump beguiled, 
Sounding in this and the farther hemisphere :— 
I press thee to my heart as Duty’s faithful child. 


The death of the father in March, 

















1888, was followed almost at once by 
that of the daughter; his funeral in 
Boston, which she was too ill to attend, 
had but a few days’ space between it 
and hers; and. they were deposited in 
the same Concord tomb, until the tardy 
coming of spring would permit their 
burial, side by side, on the summit of 
the ridge where Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Ellery Channing, and Thoreau repose 
not far off. Mrs. Alcott had died in the 
Thoreau-Alcott house in 1877, the next 
year after Sophia Thoreau’s death in 
Bangor; and now all the members of 
these two friendly households have 
headstones in the same Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. 

Mrs. Alcott was a Bostonian, who, in 
1872, at the request of some friend, 
wrote this brief account of her family 
and education. It should have been 
used by Louisa in writing her mother’s 
biography, for which, about 1878, Mr. 
Alcott copied from his wife’s letters 
and diaries material enough for a con- 
siderable volume, which Louisa had 
never quite the spirits to edit. 


Mrs. Alcott’s Early Years 


_“T was born October 8, 1800, christ- 
ened at King’s Chapel, Boston, by Rev. 
Dr. James Freeman, and named for my 
grandmother, Abigail May. My father 
was Col. Joseph May, my mother Dor- 
othy Sewall, and I was the youngest of 
twelve children. Born sickly, and nursed 
by a sickly woman, I have survived 
all my family. My schooling was much 
interrupted by ill-health; but I danced 
well, and at the dancing-school (1812- 
14), remember having for partners some 
boys who afterward became eminent 
divines. 

“I did not love study, but books were 
always attractive. In 1819 I went to 
pass a year with Miss Allyn of Dux- 
bury, daughter of Rev. Dr. Allyn, the 
parish minister, who assisted me in re- 
viewing my studies. ‘ With her I studied 
French, Latin, botany, read history 
extensively, and made notes of many 


books, such as Hume, Gibbon, Hallam’s 


‘Middle Ages,’ Robertson’s ‘Charles V.,’ 
etc. In October, 1825, my mother died. 
In 1827, while at my brother's in Brook- 
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lyn, Conn., I met Mr. Alcott, whose 
views on education were very attractive. 
I was charmed by his modesty, his earn- 
est desire to promote better advantages 
for the young. Not an educated man 
himself, he was determined that the 
large fund of Connecticut for educa- 
tional purposes should be used for higher 
ends than was the case at that time. 

“The same year, 1827, Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman, with Mrs. Minot, Miss Ca- 
bot (afterward Mrs. Follen), my sister 
Mrs. Greele, and others suggested an 
infant school in Boston. Mr. Alcott 
was sent for to organize such a school. 
This brought him to Boston, and I had 
further opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with him.” 

It was not until 1828 that the Boston 
school was begun, but an active corre- 
spondence sprang up between the young 
lady from Boston and the Connecticut 
reformer of schools. In a letter of 
March, 1828, Miss May said: 

“You inquire about my reading. I 
have read Locke, Stewart, Brown,—the 
latter twice. But my reading for the 
last few years has been rather desultory. 
My health has been so variable, and do- 
mestic trials have at times so oppressed 
my mind, that I have been guided 
by the taste of the moment as to the 
choice of a book. We are at present 
reading ‘Napoleon’ by Scott. Dr. 
Channing has reviewed it in his mas- 
terly style.” 

A little later in their friendship, which 
was soon to end in marriage, Mr. Alcott 
noted, and mentioned in one of his son- 
nets, written a few years after her death, 
how wide her reading was,—in that re- 
spect like his and Mrs. Ripley’s: 


My Lady reads with judgment and good taste 
Books not too many, but the wisest, best, 
Pregnant with sentiment sincere and chaste, 
Rightly conceived were they and aptly dressed ; 
These wells of learning tastes she at the source,— 
Johnson’s poised periods, Fénelon’s deep sense, 
Taylor’s mellifluous and sage discourse, 
Majestic Milton’s epic eloquence ; 

Nor these alone her thoughts do all engage, 
But classic authors of the modern time, 

And greater masters of the ancient age, 

In prose‘alike and of the lofty rhyme,— 
Montaigne and Cowper, Plutarch’s gallery, 
Blind Homer's Iliad and his Odyssey. 
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I quote this to show what a back- 

round of sound literature was behind 

ouisa Alcott, when she, with far less 
solid reading, but trained by two com- 
petent scholars, her father and mother, 
began early her long career of fiction. 
She drew her subjects oftenest from 
her own family and ancestors, and was 
much nourished on the Boston tradi- 
tions handed down by her mother. 
One of these characters in the family was 
that Dorothy Quincy, an aunt of Mrs. 
Alcott, who was a contemporary of the 
grandmothers of Emerson and of Tho- 
reau, and whose first husband was John 
Hancock of the Declaration. In Mrs. 
Alcott’s time she was “ Aunt Scott,” 
having married for love, after Governor 
Hancock’s death, Capt. Charles Scott. 
When the engagement between Miss 
May and Mr. Alcott was announced, 
Mrs Scott invited her niece and the be- 
trothed to dine with her one Sunday in 
October, 1828, and Mr. Alcott thus por- 
trayed her in his journal: 


A Boston Dame of the Revolution 


“ This old lady is known as the former 
wife of Governor Hancock, and still con- 
_ siders herself invested with the honors 
of Revolutionary respect. She is fond 
of society, even at her advanced years ; 
to enjoy it she is constantly admitting 
persons of her acquaintance to visit her, 
being too much absorbed in her own 
madamism to visit others. Such per- 
sons she receives to her august presence 
as she sits in her chair; their happi- 
ness appears to consist in attendance 
at her house, and in the entertainment 
she there offers,—herself, her table, 
the wine, her association with Governor 
Hancock, whom she speaks of by the 
familiar name of ‘My Mr. Hancock,’ 
still retaining her primary idea of pos- 
session. She seems to be a lady of 
very little force of mind, depending 
upon the idea of her connection with 
Mr. Hancock as the basis of. her fame 
and greatness. Her manners are very 
. abrupt, though apparently very sincere, 
and the sincerity and amiableness of 
her disposition make her interesting 
even in lrer foibles. We were the sole 
guests on this occasion; seated in her 
chair she received us familiarly, and 


with courtly pleasantry rallied myself 
on the honor of this new alliance with 


her name. The roast beef was placed ° 


upon the table; she would carve her- 
self. ‘Mr. Hancock’s wrist was lame; 
she learned to carve when living with 
him, and had not forgotten how,’ etc.” 

Dressed in this great aunt’s brocade, 
or the finery of her grandmother, Miss 
Alcott was a stately figure on the ama- 
teur stage, where I often acted in pri- 
vate theatricals with her and her sisters 
before the war. In spite of narrow 
means and the loss of their modest 
sister Elizabeth, who died soon after 
they returned to Concord from New 
Hampshire in the winter of 1857-58, 
the Alcotts were a cheerful family, with 
a fine turn for dramatic parts and for 
lively society. They had first appeared 
in Concord in the spring of 1840, when 
Louisa was seven years old, and took 
up their abode in the Hosmer cottage, 
at the extreme west end of the village. 
May Alcott, the youngest child, was 
there born in July, 1840, and there the 
English friends of Mr. Alcott, Charles 
Lane and Henry Wright, spent with 
the family the winter of 1842-43,before 
setting forth for Fruitlands, their little 
community, in May, 1843. They came 
back to Concord, disillusioned, late in 
1844, and resided for a time with Ed- 
mund Hosmer, where about that time 
George William Curtis and his brother 
Burrill, fresh from Brook Farm, lived 
a few months. In 1846, Mrs. Alcott, 
with some family property, bought the 
house known now as “The Wayside,” 
since Hawthorne bought and renamed it 
in 1852. The Alcotts had called it Hill- 
side, and .had passed pleasant childish 
years there. Louisa’s story-telling gift 
was developed here, and in the barn 
her earliest plays were acted by herself 
and her sisters and schoolmates. In 
her earlier years at Concord she had 
been for a short time a pupil of Henry 
Thoreau, and still earlier of her father’s 
Boston school; her other education 
came irregularly from her parents, from 
a temporary governess, and sometimes 
from town schools: but she always 
missed the careful education that most 
of the Concord girls had, either in pub- 
lic or in private schools. 
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Miss Robie, a cousin of Mrs. Alcott, 
wrote from the first Alcott cottage, De- 
cember 6, 1841,as follows. It was when 
the family were very poor but very 
generous. 

“As it was time for me to expect a 
headache, I did not dare to go to Con- 
cord without carrying tea and coffee 
and cayenne pepper, and a small piece 
of cooked meat, in case my wayward 
stomach should crave it, which last arti- 
cle was alittle piece of a la mode beef. 
Thus provided, I arrived at the Alcott 
cottage just after dark of a Friday 
evening. I got into the house before 
they heard me, and found them seated 
around their bread and water. I had 
a most cordial welcome from Mrs. Al- 
cott andthe children. She said tome: 
‘O you dear creature! you are the 
one I should have picked out of all 
the good people in Boston. How 
thankful I am to see you!’ I had a 
comfortable cup of tea in a few min- 
utes, for I did not dare to go without.” 
(They then opened a bundle in which 
were clothes for the children, sent by 
Mrs, J. S. of Boston.) ‘“‘ Mr. Alcott sat 


. looking onlikeaphilosopher. ‘There,’ 


said he, ‘I told you that you need not 
be anxious about clothing for the chil- 
dren; you see it has come as I said.’ 
“Mrs. Alcott wanted comfort and 
counsel; for, though cheerful and un- 
complaining, things had got pretty low. 
Mr. Alcott was evidently not well, and 
she was quite anxious about him, and 
expressed some fears that the little 
sympathy and encouragement he re- 
ceived in regard to his views would 
depress him beyond what he could 
bear. However, after a good talk and 
a good crying-spell, her spirits rallied, 
and all was bright again. She told me 
of a miserable poor woman in her 
neighborhood, who had just lost a 
drunken husband, and was in a poor 
hovel with four children, and she had 
been aiding her in their small way to a 
little meal, and encouraging herto have 
a good heart and keep out of the work- 
house, and had interested other neigh- 
bors in-her behalf. She said it seemed 
as if this poor family had been brought 
to her notice to show her how much 
better her own situation was, and to 
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give a change to her feelings by looking 
about and doing what she could to 
assist her. 

“I went with her one day to see the 
family. In the course of the visit the 
woman mentioned Mr. Alcott. ‘I did 
not know he had been to see you.’—‘ Oh, 
yes, he was here yesterday and the day 
before and sawed up some wood that 
had been sent me. I had engaged Mr. 
Somebody to saw it for me, and did 
some sewing for his wife to pay for it. 
Said Mrs. Alcott, ‘Then Mr. A.’s saw- 
ing it did not do you much good?’ 
‘Oh, yes; they said they had as lief give 
me the money for it, so I had it to buy 
some meal,’ 

“Whilst I was at Mrs. Alcott’s, of 
course I saw no meat, nor butter, nor 


cheese; and only coarse brown sugar, 


bread, potatoes, apples, squash, and 
simple puddings; of these materials 
were the staples for food. I was obliged 
to have tea occasionally, but except 
that, I lived as they did, for I could not 
have the heart or the stomach to take 
out my beef. Mr. Alcott thought his 
wifé did wrong to prepare the tea for 
me. The Alcotts had just begun to do 
with two meals a day, that the children 
might have the pleasure of carrying 
once a week a basket of something 
from their humble savings to the poor 
family. Nowthe saving must be made 
for themselves. 

“Mr. Alcott said he could not live 
with debt burdening them in this way; 
that they must live simpler still. He 
started up and said he would go into the 
woods and chop for his neighbors, and 
in that way get his fuel. He has since 
entered upon this work. They said they 
should give up milk. I persuaded them 
against this, on account of the baby. 
Mr. A. thought it would not hurt any 
of them.” 

The baby at this. time was May, af- 
terwards the artist, who was nearly 18 
months old, having been born in that 
cottage in July, 1840. From this cot- 
tage, which still stands, though much 
changed, and in which the Alcotts re- 
ceived ‘their three English friends in 
the winter of 1842-43, they removed to 
Fruitlands in May, 1843,—returning to 
Concord in 1844, and occupying the 
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present “Wayside” house till 1850. 
While they wére temporarily living in 
Boston again, the Concord estate was 
sold to Mr. Hawthorne. ‘ 

In the summer of 1852, having pros- 
- pered by the success of his “ Scarlet 
Letter” and “ House of Seven Gables,” 
Hawthorne came back to Concord and 
bought the Alcott place, containing 
some thirty acres of land and the re- 
modelled house on which, and on the 
grounds, Mr. Alcott had expended 
much labor and good taste in decora- 
tion, tree-planting, and arbor-building. 
Considering its present pecuniary value, 
the price paid was ridiculously low. 
The note in which Mrs. Alcott’s cousin, 
Samuel Sewall, who had the care of her 
property and of Louisa’s in after years, 
announced the sale to Hawthorne, is 
before me. He wrote: 


“ DEAR COUSIN: 

“Mr, Hawthorne called on me a 
few days ago and offered $1500 for the 
place in Concord. I wrote Mr. Emer- 
son, who called on me yesterday. I 
find he agrees tothe sale. Mr. Brooks, 
to whom I also wrote, thinks we had 
‘better make the sale. I shall conclude 
the bargain unless I hear from you to 
the contrary to-day. I have not had 
time to call to see you, but I presume, 
from what you have said, that you will 
assent to the sale. $500 will be in- 
vested, by Mr. Emerson’s orders, in 
trust for Mr. Alcott, and $1,000 for 
you. 

“ In haste, yours affectionately, 

“S. E. SEWALL.” 


Mrs. Alcott, as just mentioned, was 
then residing in Boston, where I called 
on the family for the first time, with the 
late Mrs. Ednah Cheney, then Miss Lit- 
tlehale, in the autumn of that year, 1852. 
I had entered Harvard College in the 
July preceding, while Hawthorne was 
settling himself at the newly purchased 
“Wayside.” About the time I was 
passing the college examinations, Haw- 
thorne was writing this note to a friend: 

a **ConcorD, July 15th, ’52. 

“TI passed by the Old Manse a few 

days ago for the first time in nearly 


seven years. Notwithstanding the re- 
pairs, it looked very much as of yore, 
except that a large window had been 
opened in the roof, through which light 
and cheerfulness probably shine into 
the duskiest part of the dim garret of 
myowntime. Thetrees of the avenue 
—how many leaves had fallen since I 
last saw them — had an aspect of new 
greenness which disappointed me.” 

A little less than three years after 
this (in March, 1855), I went from col- 
lege to live in Concord, and made the 
acquaintance of the Ripley family, then 
living at the Manse since 1845. Mrs. 
Ripley, already mentioned, had been 
its mistress for nearly ten years; her 
husband, Rev. Samuel Ripley, had died 
in the late November of 1847, and her 
three daughters and a small grandson 
made their home with her. The new 
window, of which Hawthorne spoke, 
was put in to give “light and cheerful- 
ness,’ to the chamber of the youngest 
daughter, the blooming Sophia, and the 


. whole house had an air of friendliness 


and welcome. Finding that Mrs. Rip- 
ley, who kept up her readings in four 


or five languages, wished to go on with . 


the Greek authors she had been study- 
ing for half a century, I arranged to 
read Herodotus, the dramatists, Plato, 
and some of the poets every week for an 
evening; and in this way we occupied 
many weeks for the next ten years, when- 
ever I was at home in Concord. We 
did not:translate, unless some passage 
required explanation or comment, but 
I read aloud and she followed the text. 
These authors were then as familiar to 
her as the common French or German 
writers, and she often remarked on the 
beauty or the fun of passages, as she 
would have done in reading Shake- 
speare. In her own house she had 
much company, and every Fast-day, in 
April, it was her custom to give a din- 
ner to several of her clerical friends: 
among them, Dr. Hedge, of Brookline, 
and Dr. Hill, afterwards president of 
Harvard. I was a frequent guest on 
these occasions, when the old Mocha 
coffee was brought out which her father, 


Capt. Gamaliel Bradford, had brought. 


home from his sea-voyages in the Medi- 
terranean in the late eighteenth cen- 
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tury. On Sunday evenings she was 
often a caller at the Emerson house, 
and it was my pleasant task to escort 
her home, unless Ellery Channing or 
some other friend did so. Her conver- 
sation was lively, no less than learned, 
and her manners the most agreeable. 
The Civil War, in which she had friends 
on both sides, and lost-a son and other 
dear friends, saddened her greatly, and 
she never quite recovered her good 
spirits afterward. “Sorrow, not hope,” 
she once wrote, “is the color of old 
age.” There was a charm in her let- 
ters, as in her conversation, and had 
she striven for authorship she would 
have been one of the most pleasing, as 
well as actually the most learned. Her 
learning did not stiffen her epistolary 
style, and her descriptions had all the 
merit which she ascribed to her favorite 
authors. For example, writing, in 1856, 
to her sister-in-law, Mrs. Bradford, con- 
cerning a week spent at her father’s old 
house in Duxbury, near Plymouth, with 
her Bradford cousins, she drew this 
idyllic picture: 

“You will like to hear about my 
Duxbury visit; we found them well. 
We rode to the beach one day and 
walked to the pond another. The 
music of past days sighs through the 
pines. There was my Arcadia. How 
my heart used to beat with joy when 
I caught the first glimpse of the old 
church spire, as it appeared and re- 
appeared through the woods, when I 
used to be at father’s side in the chaise 
which went semi-annually or quarterly 
to carry grandfather (old Colonel Brad- 
ford) his dividends. The old house 
with its high stone steps, the barrels on 
each side filled with morning-glories 
and nasturtiums, which, entwined, hung 
over the old door in festoons; the little 
parlor and old easy chair in which we 
always found the palsied old man, who 
received us with tearful embraces; the 
great pear-tree at the gate, full of 
orange pears; the ground strewed with 
golden high-tops, the girl in the corn- 
barn paring apples to dry; the woods 
full of -huckleberries,— how sadly they 
blend to connect the past with the 
present, and contrast with the future. 
Why is it that we so hold on to the 
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garment that is failing from us, and 
look behind as we go onward?” 

At the death of Thoreau, she wrote 
in May, 1862: “This fine morning is 
sad for those of us who sympathize 
with the friends of Henry Thoreau, the 
philosopher and the woodman. He 
had his reason to the last, and talked 
with his friends pleasantly and arranged 
his affairs; and at last passed in quiet 
sleep from this state of duty and re- 
sponsibility to that which is behind the 
veil. His funeral service is to be at 
the church, and Mr. Emerson is to 
make an address.” 

At Mrs. Ripley’s own death in 1867, 
her friends, Emerson, Col. Henry Lee, 
and others, paid their tributes to her 
memory. Emerson wrote: “She was 
absolutely without pedantry. She 
had no ambition to write her name on 
any book, or plant, or opinion. Her de- 
light in books was not tainted by any 
wish to shine or any appetite for praise 
or influence. She seldom and unwill- 
ingly used a pen, and only for necessity 
or affection. She was without appetite 
for luxury, or display, or influence,— 
with entire indifference to trifles.” Yet 
this neglect of writing did not prevent 
her, as the quotations I have made will 
show, from having a most perfect and 
natural style, of that elegance which 
only comes from a nature singularly 
high and pure. Col. Lee, who had been 
her pupil, as so many of the students of 
Harvard College had been, added his 
generous word: 

‘‘There were probably books she had 
not read, languages and sciences she had 
not learned,— but she seemed to have 
explored every region and to have 
intuitive ideas on every subject of in- 
terest. Over all these gifts and acquire- 
ments was thrown a veil of modesty so 
close that only by an impulse of sympa- 
thy or enthusiasm was it ever with- 
drawn. With a simplicity equally 
amusing and touching, she impressed 
you so little with her own wonderful 
powers, and referred so much to your 
sayings and doings, that you really went 
away, wondering at your own brilliancy, 
and doubting how much you had given, 
how much received. The eloquent li 
are silent; the flashing eye is dull; the 
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blush of modesty has faded from the 
cheek; the cordial smile will never again 
on this earth welcome the friends, old 
or young, humble or famous, neighbors 
or strangers, who sought this inspired 
presence.” 

Alluding to the slight touches of mel- 
ancholy which the anxieties of the Civil 
War, in which she lost kindred and be- 
loved friends arrayed against each other 
in battle and siege, my own notice of 
her closed with these words, which Miss 
Hoar cited in her too brief biography : 
“ At length there came a time, after 
many shocks to her health and affec- 
tions given by bereaving age, when even 
the unselfish pleasures were denied to 
this sweetest of human souls. He who 
drops or withdraws the veil at the gates 
of mortal life was pleased to make her 
removal hence after the joys of earth 
had ceased to touch her with delight, 
and when the spectacle of her affliction 
reconciled those about her to the inter- 
position of death. She has carried with 
her beyond these shores of anguish and 
doubt, the love of a thousand friends, 
and the enduring record of well-spent 
days.” On her tombstone are en- 
‘graved the familiar words of Tacitus 
commemorating Agricola, which she so 
often quoted: 

** Placide quiescas, . nosque 
te admiratione, et, si natura suppeditet 
similitudine decoremus.” 

I have already mentioned, in my first 
chapter, Miss Mary Emerson, the half- 
sister of Mrs. Ripley’s husband, Rev. 
Samuel Ripley. At this period (1855- 
60), this eccentric lady used to revisit 
Concord every year, and had formed a 
friendly intimacy with Henry Thoreau, 
whose father, mother, and aunts she had 
long known. In the summer of 1856, 
then eighty-two years old, she was visit- 
ing her nephew, Waldo Emerson, and 
saw Henry frequently. Before depart- 
ing for the rural solitude of Goshen, she 
wrote several notes to the Thoreau 
family, among them, this to Henry: 

** Saturday Noon, July 12,1856. 

“Will my young friend visit me to- 
morrow early as he can? This evening 
my Sister Ripley sends word she will 
come, and go to see Mrs, William Em- 
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erson, who is in town. I wish for your 
writings, hoping they will give me a 
clearer clue to your faith,— its nature, 
its destination and object. While ex- 
cited by your original wit and thoughts, 
I lose sight, perhaps, of the motive and 
end and infinite responsibility of talent, 
in any of its endless consequences. To 
enter the interior of a peculiar organiza- 
tion of mind is desirable to all who think 
and read inintermitted solitude. They 
believe, when the novelty of genius 
opens on their unpractised eye, that 
the spirit itself must own and feel its 
natural relations to their God of revela- 
tion, where alone every talent can be 
perfected and bring its additions to the 
owner; that faith in the discipline to- 
wards moral excellence can alone insure 
an immortal fame,—or even success 
and happiness here. God bless you, 
and thus make you useful to your Coun- 
try and kind, prays 7. o 

No doubt Thoreau complied with 
this request, and paid his friend a Sun- 
day visit, before she went to the parish 
church, where her father had so elo~ 
quently preached before the Revolu- 
tion. At the end of the same week, 
before setting out for western Massa- 
chusetts, she thus wrote to Mrs, 
Thoreau : 

“It isa pleasure I have depended on 
for weeks, to visit you, and was sure last 
eve, when I returned from the Manse, 
that I should spend part of this day at 
your house. But this weather is 
extremely trying when visiting; and I 
conclude I must forego the gratifi- 
cation of seeing your son’s library, 
and daughter’s drawings, and leaving 
my good wishes with Mr. Thoreau and 
family, personally. But they will 
exist without voice,—that you may all 
be prepared to meet your friends, 
and the good of all nations and denom- 
inations, in a world delivered from 
the alternations of woes caused by 
the passions of undisciplined men and 
rulers. Affectionately adieu, 

“M. EMERSON.” 
** Thursday Eve., July 17, 1856.” 

The “undisciplined rulers” here 
glanced at were President Pierce, the 
friend of Hawthorne, Jefferson Davis, 
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his Secretary of War, and the Federal au- 
thorities in Kansas Territory, who were 
doing what they could that summer to 
maintain negro slavery as an institution 
on that virgin soil. The Emersons and 
Thoreaus were counteracting this effort 
as best they could, and John Brown, 
who next year visited them in Concord, 
was ranging the prairies with his armed 
band to protect the harassed pioneers 
of Kansas. 

Along with the polite note to the lady 
whose unsuitable ribbons she had so 
sharply censured, went this more affec- 
tionate epistle to Henry Thoreau: 
“DEAR HENRY: 

“T expect to set out to-morrow morn- 
ing for Goshen,—a place where wit and 
gaiety never come ‘ that comes to all.’ 
But hope lives, and travels on with the 
speed of suns and stars; and when there 
are none but clouds in the sky, 


‘Its very nakedness has power 
- To aid the hour,’ 


says old Sir Walter. However, the 
‘old Bobbin Woman was steady to her 
Bible,’ where each page unfolded words 
of comfort and assurance. Yet the 
memory of intelligence and extensive 
mentality will never fail to give a vivid 
pleasure to reflection,—if shaded by the 
faith of future uncertainties,—’t is well 
to admit the decrees of unerring recti- 
tude. If you write to M. E. it will 
brighten the solitude so desired. Had 
I been detained by nothing but weather ! 
but I must pack up by daylight. 
““ MARY EMERSON.” 

The anxiety she felt for the future 
salvation of her friend mingled anx- 
iously with her delight in his originality 
and wit,—his ‘‘ extensive mentality” as 
she quaintly styled his comprehensive 
genius. 

I have heard it said that Miss Emer- 
son at one time looked on Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody, eldest sister of Mrs. 
Hawthorne, as a suitable wife for her 
nephew Waldo. But Miss Peabody, 
like Mary Emerson herself, was hardly 
qualified for the matrimonial state, with 
all her talent and amiability. She be- 
came a resident of Concord for some 
years after 1856,—sometimes with Mrs. 
Hawthorne, sometimes with another 
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sister, Mrs. Horace Mann, or with her 
brother, Dr. Nathaniel Peabody. She 
had been a frequent visitor there before 
and was a member of the inner circle 
of the Transcendentalists. During the 
Concord School of Philosophy (1879- 
1888), she was constantly in attendance, 
reading lectures and almost daily taking 
part in the discussions. She brought 
to these high debates a great wealth of 
thought, and the treasures of a memory 
not always exact, but ever entertaining 
and suggestive. One of the best of Mr. 
Alcott’s sonnets portrays Miss Peabody 
so well that I quote it. 


Daughter of Memory! who her watch doth keep 
O’er dark Oblivion’s land of shade and dream, 
Peers down into the realm of ancient Sleep, 
Where Thought uprises with a sudden gleam 
And lights the devious path ’twixt Be and Seem ; 
Mythologist ! that dost thy legend steep ° 
Plenteously with opiate and anodyne, 

Inweaving fact with fable, line with line, 
Entangling anecdote and episode, 

Mindful of all that all men meant or said,— 

We follow pleased thy labyrinthine road, 

By Ariadne’s skein and lesson led : 

For thou hast wrought so excellently well, 

Thou drop’st more casual truth than sages tell. 


Like Mr. Alcott’s, her life-work was 
originally education,—now in this form, 
now in that, but always with the no- 
blest ideal of what education is. She 
had derived this ideal from the spiritual 
surroundings of her youth, which fell in 
Boston at that fortunate period when 


- Channing, Alcott, the Emersons, Dr. 


Howe, Horace Mann, the Everetts, Eli- 
ots, Quincys, Charles Sumner, and so 
many more, citizens or public teachers, 
were all in their own way seeking to 
promote a broader, more profound cul- 
ture. She joined with enthusiasm in 
Alcott’s school at the Masonic Temple, 
and wrote its first record for publica- 
tion. That school failed, but it pointed 
the way to nearly all the improvement 
since made in the discipline of young 
children. Even the Kindergarten, which 
Miss Peabody did much to introduce 
in America, is little more than a sys- 
tematic rendering of Alcott’s principles 
in the Temple School. And Miss Al- 
cott in her years of trial, before she 
found her place in literature, was a 
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“kindergartner” in one of Miss Pea- 
body’s Boston ventures. 

Years before, Miss Peabody had been 
the publisher of the Dza/, as well as a 
valued contributor; and in 1843 while 
Thoreau was editing that quarterly, 
during a winter’s absence of Emerson 
from Concord on a lecturing tour (for 
which see the “ Familiar Letters” of 
Thoreau), she wrote him this letter, 
never before printed. 


**Boston, Feb. 26, 1843. 


“My DEAR SIR: 

“T understand you have begun to 
print the Dia/, and I am very glad of it 
on one account, viz., that if it gets out 
early enough to goto England by the 
steamer of the first of the month (April) 
it does not have to wait another month, 
as was the case with the last number. 
But I meant to have had as a first arti- 
cle a letter to the ‘ Friends of the Dza/,’ 
somewhat like the rough draft I enclose, 
and was waiting Mr. Emerson’s arrival 
to consult him about the name of it. I 
have now written to him at New York 
on the subject and told him my whys 
and wherefores. The regular income 
of the Dza/ does not pay the cost of its 
' printing and paper; there are readers 

enough to support it if they would only 
subscribe; and they will subscribe if 
they are convinced that only by doing 
so can they secure its continuance. He 
will probably write you on the subject. 

“T want to ask a favor of you. It is 
to forward me a small phial of that 
black-lead dust which is to be found, as 
Dr. C. T. Jackson tells me, at a certain 
lead-pencil manufactory in Concord; 
and to send it to me by the first oppor- 
tunity. I want lead in this fine dust 

‘to use in a chemical experiment. 
“‘ Respectfully yours, 
“E. P. PEABODY. 


“P.S. LIhope you have got your 
money from Bradbury & Soden. I have 
done all I could about it. Will you 
drop the enclosed letter for Mrs. Haw- 
thorne into the post-office ? 


“ Mr, Henry D. Thoreau, Concord.” 

Mrs. Hawthorne was passing her first 
winter at the Old Manse, and watching 
her husband skate with Emerson on the 


winding river near by. . The “certain 
lead-pencil manufactory” was that of 
John Thoreau & Sons in Concord and 
Acton, where Henry made thousands 
of good pencils after 1850 to pay for the 
printing of his first book, the “ Week.” 
Like her sister Mrs. Mann, Miss Pea- 
body was a true lover of the poor, and 
seldom have I known persons to whom, 
as by an instinct, there gravitated what- 
ever was defeated or unfortunate, more 
certainly than to these sisters. Their 
neighbors, of whom I was one for sev- 
eral years, had to defend them against 
the consequences of their own generos- 
ity to the afflicted. The same might 
be said of Mrs. Alcott, who contracted 
the fever which, when transmitted to 
her daughter Beth, caused that child’s 
death by a lingering illness, by attend- 
ance on the fever of a poor, neglected 
woman at Walpole, N. H., where the 
Alcotts were living in 1856-57. 
Louisa Alcott, when I first knew her 
in 1852, was a serious, bashful girl, sen- 
sitive and industrious, who had not then 
‘found her vocation, and suffered from 
the mortifications that poverty brings 
to girls of high spirit. Traces of a cer- 
tain acerbity due to this cause, and 
heightened by her ill health in later 
years, remained with her through life. 
It sometimes dashed the enjoyment of 
the deserved good-fortune that finally 
came to her, and was so dutifully and 
generously shared with others. But the 
warm fancy that shines in all her books 
kept her-usually cheerful, and often gay; 
so that the rather sad impression given 
by Mrs. Cheney’s biography is not quite 
just to her lifeasa whole. Her literary 
success was long in arriving, byt was 
very complete at last, and promises to 
be permanent. It-began with her rec- 
ognition by a keen-eyed publisher, 
Thomas Niles (of Roberts Brothers), 
who saw in thé MS. of “ Little Women” 
the promise of a good writer, and so pub- 
lished it under favorable conditions in 
1868. From that time forward she was 
a popular author, and has been far more 
widely read than any other of the Con- 
cord writers, though, of course, not 
ranking with most of them in génius. 
Long before I knew Louisa Alcott 
she had begun her career as @ story- 
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teller,—orally at first,—but she was a 
lively (if not very correct) writer in 1845, 
at the age of twelve. In 1851, when her 
first story was printed in W. W. Clapp’s 
Saturday Evening Gazette of Boston, 
she had twice come and gone as a Con- 
cord resident, following the migrations 
of her family; but was then a Boston- 
ian. She wrote rapidly then, at nine- 
teen, and, as she said, easily turned off 
adozenamonth. Those accepted for 
the Gazette were printed and_ paid. for 
by Mr. Clapp,- under the impression 
they were written by a man; when it 
appeared a girl had sent them, it was 
proposed to reduce the price. But, as 
she said long afterward: “ The girl had 
learned the worth of her wares, and 
would not write for less, and so contin- 
ued to earn her fair wages, in spite of 
sex.” Very few of these tales have been 
reprinted, or deserve preservation. It 
was only when she began to relate her 
own experiences, or those of her family 
and dear friends, that she interested the 
wider public which has continued to 
read her, one generation after another. 

Concord, although a place very dear 
to her father, and attractive to her by 
the presence of Emerson and Thoreau, 
whom she greatly admired from girl- 
hood, was never otherwise a pleasant 
home toher. It had been associated 
with the mortifications that poverty and 
the unpopularity of her father and his 
friends brought to a sensitive girl; and 
though she afterwards received and 
gave much happiness by her joyous re- 
lations with the boys and girls who lived 
near her, or were pupils of my Concord 
school, she still came to view the town 
with little satisfaction. She had small 
talent for general society, and could 
not well accommodate herself to cus- 
toms and formalities which she could 
throw off in the company of her juniors, 
One of these, then my pupil, but nowa 
distinguished author and art critic, F. P. 
Stearns, of Medford, in one of his “ Con- 
cord Sketches,” gives this literal account 
of her evenings in the society of the 
young: — 

“At the Orchard House the Al- 
cotts received their friends on Monday 
evenings; and some favored youths 
would go there to play whist, make 
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poker sketches, and talk with the ladies. 
Louisa usually sat by the fire-place, 
knitting rapidly, with an open book in 
her lap; if required to make up a whist- 
table, she would come forward witha 
quiet look of resignation, and some such 
remark as ‘ You know I am not a Sarah: 
Battles.’ -After a while her love of fun 
would break forth, and her bright flashes 
of wit would play about the heads of all 
inthe room. It was in such ways that 
Louisa acquired that stock of informa- 
tion about young people and their af- 
fairs which she made such good use of 
afterwards. Her characters act uncon- 
sciously before us, as if we looked at 
them through a window.” 

To this picture of Miss Alcott in the 
family circle at Concord may be added 
another of ten years later ( October 1, 
1873 ), drawn by her own humorous pen. 
Mrs, Lucy Stone, head of the Woman 
Suffrage Society of Massachusetts, of 
which the Alcotts were members, as 
they had been of the earlier Anti-Slav- 
ery Societies, had written to Miss Al- 
cott for some service to be rendered in 
that cause. She replied as follows: 


“T am so busy proving ‘ woman’s right 
to labor’ that I have no time to help 
prove ‘woman’sright to vote.” When 
I read your note to the family, asking, 
‘What shall I say to Mrs. Stone?’ a 
voice from the Transcendental mist 
which usually surrounds my honored 
father instantly replied: ‘ Tell her you 
are ready to follow her as leader, sure 
that you could not have a better one.’ 
My brave old mother, with the ardor of 
many unquenchable Mays shining in her 
face, cried out: ‘ Tell her I am seventy- 
three, but I mean to go to the polls be- 
fore I die,—even if my three daughters 
have to carry me.’ And-two Little 
Men, already mustered in, added the 
cheering words: ‘Go ahead, Aunt 
Weedy, we will let you vote as much as 
ever you like.’ Such being the temper 
of the small convention of which I am 
now President, I cannot hesitate to say 
that, though I may not be with you in 
body, I shall be in spirit, and am as 
ever, 


“ Hopefully and heartily yours, _ 
“Louisa May ALCOTT.” 
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Four years later Mrs. Alcott died 
without having had the opportunity to 
vote; and the family then left the Or- 
chard House, to/reside in the Thoreau- 
Alcott house, nearer the railroad sta- 
tion, wherein I had preceded them as a 
four-years’ tenant of Sophia Thoreau. 
Louisa bought the house for her sister, 
Mrs. Pratt, mother of the “ Little 
Men,” one of whom now occupies it 
with his four children. May Alcott 
died two years after her mother, and is 
buried in France, near Paris, where she 
died, leaving her only child, a girl named 
for Louisa, whose Swiss father took her 
to his own home in Zurich, after Miss 
Alcott’s death in 1888. Mrs. Pratt died 
a few years later, at Concord, and is bur- 
ied beside her husband in the cemetery 
there, not far from the graves of her fa- 
ther, mother, and sisters, and near the 
graves of Thoreau, Channing, Haw- 
thorne, and Emerson. 

Another of the women of Concord, of 
whom the world has heard, but knows 
too little, was Miss Elizabeth Hoar, sis- 
ter of the Senator and the Judge, an ac- 
complished scholar, and at home in any 
society, but early thrown into -retire- 

' ment by the death of her brilliant lover, 
Charles Emerson (the youngest of the 
brothers of Emerson ), just before they 
were to have married and taken up 
their home in the Emerson house. She 
became thus a sister of the poet-philoso- 
pher, and was consulted by him in his 
literary tasks more than any person 
perhaps. “Elizabeth the Wise,” he 
once styled her; but. her wisdom was 
of the tenderly feminine kind, more 
of a Muse than a Minerva. An atmos- 
phere of reserve enveloped her, perhaps 
against her will,— for she often seemed 
striving to emerge from it. Her life at 
home with her formal father and active- 
minded and strong-willed mother, to 
whom she was devoted, did not give 
her that scope and felicity in friendship 
which her nature demanded; something 
tantalizing and hesitating breathed out 

“from the self-effacing life which she 
usually led. A younger friend, of gen- 
ius half-spoiled by caprice, celebrated 
her in verse, and entertained her by his 
sallies of sentiment and humor, but 
could not place himself in clear relations 


with a nature so unlike his own. He 
once wrote to her: 

“T cannot, for the life of me, tell why I 
am attracted to you. It is not because 
you value my talent,—that I know. 
When you write me notés and tell me I 
am agenius, Icannotendure you. Your 
beauty, your talent, your cultivation do 
not weigh with meapin’s fee. I donot 
ask your heart; that, I know, is buried. 
I do not ask your preference, 1 know who 
has that,—it is Emerson. It is not 
friendship ; yours is for Emerson; it is 
not acquaintance; whose acquaintance, 
pray,doI want? There is no doubt 
you are the second person to me in the 
world. I donot reckon you as a friend 
orasister. I pity you a little, I think; 
but that would repel me; I admire you 
very much; you are yet too much ab- 
sorbed for romance. I admire your 
treatment of society, and your. eternal 
reserve; yet, for none of these things 
are you the second person to me on the 
earth. You are almost nothing to me, 
socially. If you were in prison I should 
see nearly as much of you. The little 
people you draw around you, and bene- 
fit, are your chains,— and your own in- 
tolerable humility. I say you are the 
best person, by far, we have; the finest 
American woman I have seen, by far. 
A. W. is coarse and foolish by your 
side; Margaret Fuller is heavy and tire- 
some. . . You draw me to you be- 
causé you never answer my letters; 
because. when Emerson writes ( for in- 
stance ) you never send me his letters, 
though I send mine at once to you; be- 
cause you send me no books or poems, 


‘ while I send you every book, every po- 


em; all I have, all I think, all.I know, 
— send, write, tell it; and you? You 
hear me and say nothing; you take 
what Isend and say nothing; but Iam 
drawn to you by this. I can tell you 
anything,— your discretion is so great, 
your reserve is so strong.” 

To this, as in a soliloquy, the Muse ad- 
dressed replied,— but apparently never 
sent the answer: “ Because I cannot; I 
have nothing that you want. Because 
you do not care for such letters as Emer- 
son writes to me, and you always say you 
don’t want them, whereas I do want to 


teadyours. Books and poems? I never 
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have any. I would send you plain sew- 
ing. You are only too good for my de- 
serts, but not for my gratitude. But I 
am the most helpless of mortals.” 

Such as she was thus described by 
herself and her uneasy friend, Miss 
Hoar lived for many years her life of 
noble talents and humble service. At 
an emergency she was invaluable ; many 
relied on her friendly services, her un: 
failing sympathy, not always finding 
its full expression in her words. She 
was in the small circles of Concord for 
half a century the type of Goethe's 
“Ewig Weibliche,” such as there are few 
in the world in any age. With a fine 
talent for writing, Miss Hoar published 
nothing except her Memoir of Mrs. 
Ripley, which might well have been 
doubled in its chapters. She accom- 
panied her venerable father to South 
Carolina, when he went thither on an 
errand of justice and mercy, and when 
the haughty slaveholders refused to 
grant either to the oppressed for whom 
he pleaded, and expelled him from the 
State. She lived tosee this pride hum- 
bled, and the institution of slavery de- 
stroyed that had been so intolerant sand 
she had nothing but compassion for the 
sufferings of those who had oppressed 
the poor. 

Of Mrs. Hawthorne, who left Con- 
cord a few years after her husband’s 
death in 1864, and of her daughter Una 
much might be said. Col. Higginson 
has done justice to Una Hawthorne in 
a recent volume... Of Mrs. Hawthorne, 
Mr. Stearns, above quoted, says in an 
unpublished sketch : “ She belonged to 
the class of womankind typified by 
Shakespeare in Ophelia: a tender-heart- 
ed, affectionate nature, too sensitive for 
the rough storms of life, and too inno- 
cent to recognize the guile in others. 
It was united, as often happens, witha 
fine artistic nature and superior intelli- 
gence. Her face and manners both 
gave theimpression of a wide and ele- 
vated culture. Although she lived by 
the wayside, she had been accustomed 
to enter palaces. No one knew better 
than she, the heroism which each day 
requires.” Both she and her daughter 
are buried in England. 

The art of drawing and painting, in 
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which Mrs. Hawthorne before her 
marriage began to take lessons and to 
practise, never reached very far,—any 
more than it did in the case of her 
friend Ellery Channing, who, with the 
strongest artistic temperament, could 
never subject himself to the discipline 
which the hand of the artist needs. 
May Alcott, with the same natural 
aversion to discipline, did in fact sub- 
ject herself thereto, by her force of will. 
Though long in acquiring the trained 
hand and eye of the accomplished 
painter, she succeeded at last; first 
as a copyist of Turner’s water-colors, 
which she reproduced better (asRuskin 
thought) than anyone,—and then as a 
painter in oils. She married and died 
just as success in her art began to smile 
upon her. She wrote well, in a lively 
and instructive manner, but published 
little. She had the talent for society, 
and the taste for it which her sisters 
lacked, but which her father, in spite of 
his early asceticism, constantly mani- 
fested, and for which his graceful and 
high-bred manners so remarkably. quali- 
fiedhim. I can never forget the admir- 
ation of Alcott’s bearing in society 
which Thomas Cholmondeley, the 
English nephew of Bishop Heber, and 
Scott’s friend, Richard Heber, vividly 
manifested when meeting him for the 
first time at a Boston dinner. As I 
walked with Cholmondeley from this 
dinner to a Boston book-store, where he 
wished to buy some of the Concord 
books, he said to me in his high falsetto 
voice: ‘‘ What distinguished manners 
your friend has! He has the manners 
of a very great Peer,” (with that touch of 
awe in his tone which few Englishmen 
unlearn when speaking of princes and 
dukes, and especially of the duchesses 
of their three kingdoms). - It must be 
said that none of ‘Alcott’s descendants 
inherited this manner; it had come to 
him by long descent from, distant an- 
cestors, and had been heightened by 
association with the plantation lords of 
Virginia in his youth,—the class which 
then, in its best examples, had the finest 
American courtesy, as seen in that 
Colonel Dabney of Virginia, whose life 
was coeval with Alcott’s and has been 
well related by his daughter. The 
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opinions of these gentlemen were 
one thing, their manners quite an- 
other. 

Other Concord women might be in- 
cluded in these chapters,—Mrs. Jane 
Goodwin Austin, and her mother, for in- 
stance, both excellent writers, and the 
daughter, (a cousin of Professor Good- 
win ) a successful novelist and good 
friend of the Alcotts; Mrs. Brooks, the 
leader for thirty years of the Anti-Sla- 
very Society of Concord women, upon 
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whose suggestion Emerson wrote his 
appeal to President Van Buren in 1837, 
in behalf of the Cherokees, and gave in 
1844 his eloquent appeal for emancipa- 
tion of the American slaves; and Miss 
Prudence Ward, an inmate of the Thor- 
eau household for years, and the aunt of 
Ellen Sewall, with whom both John 
and Henry Thoreau were deeply in 
love. But these reminiscences and 
inedited papers have already been ex- 
tended too far. 


Oriental Definitions 
Avatar 
By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


Speak your goat and camel kindly, 
Nor with hand impar 


Chastise stubborn mule behindly, 
In your barnyard char. 

Count each goose ye throttle blindly 
Some ancestral lar! 


Look on these defenceless creatures 
Harnessed to your car; 

Read your kinship in their features, 
And een as they are 

Banned or blessed by your entreatures 
Be your avatar ! 








Biography, Autobiography, and Letters: 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


A Grand Old Man of Science, a Grand Old 
Man of Politics, and a Poet 


I 

IN the past year which has been pro- 
liffe of biographies and autobiographies 
there has been nothing more important 
or more entertaining than the auto- 
biography of Dr. Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace.* Dr. Wallace was, if I may use 
a racing expression, the running mate of 
Darwin. He is the author of ‘‘Man’s 
Place in the Universe,’’ ‘‘ Darwinism,”’ 
and other scientific books. There was 
much competition among American 
publishers—I dare say the same in 
England—for Dr. Wallace’s autobiog- 
raphy, and now that I have it before 
me I cannot wonder. In a short pref- 
ace he tells us that these two volumes 
would not have been written had not 
the representatives of his Engiish and 
American publishers assured him that 
they would probably interest a large 
number of readers. These representa- 
tives were wise men, though it would 
not take much wisdom, judging from 

’ what Dr. Wallace has-already written, 
to predict that his autobiography would 
be a mine of interest. 

Dy. Wallace had promised his -son 
and daughter that he would write some 
account of his early life for their in- 
formation, but as he had never kept a 
diary, except when abroad, nor pre- 
served any of the earlier letters of his 
friends, he thought that he had no 
materials for any full record of his life 
and experiences. But when he set to 
work in earnest to get together what- 
ever scattered memoranda he could 
find, the numerous letters he possessed 
from men of eminence, dating from his 
return home in 1862, together with a 
few of his own returned to him by 
some of.his correspondents, he dis- 
covered that he had a pretty fair amount 
of material. Dr. Wallace, having been 
~assured that a true record of his life, 
especially if sufficiently full to illus- 


©" My Life: A Record of Events and Opinions.” B 
Alfred Wallace, avols, Dodd, Mead & Co. $6.0c. 
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trate development of character so far as 
that is due to environment, would be 
extremely interesting, has kept this 
point in mind. He confesses that he 
found it difficult to write such a record, 
extending to the memories of nearly 
eighty years, without subjecting him- 
self to the charge of diffuseness or 
egotism; but he will find those charges 
made by no one but himself. 

Dr. Wallace was the son of “ poor but 
honest parents,’’ and at a very early age 
he was obliged to work for a living. 
He began as a surveyor’s apprentice, 
which gave him plenty of out-of-door 
exercise. Indoors he devoted his time 
when not at work to reading, and 
mostly the reading of scientific books. 
He attended lectures and lost no means 
to improve his mind. He always had 
an idea of being a writer, and he gives 
us in the first volume of this autobiog- 
raphy his maiden literary effort, which 
was a description of the South Wales 
farmer, and an interesting description 
it is too. 

In a chapter devoted to his character 
at twenty-one, Dr. Wallace tells us the 
characteristics he had and those that 
he lacked. If he had one distinct 
mental faculty more prominent than 
another, it was the power of correct 
reasoning from a review of the known 
facts in any case to the causes or laws 
which produced them, and also in de- 
tecting fallacies in the reasoning of 
other persons. This power naturally 
greatly helped him in all his writings, 
especially those on natural history and 
sociology. The determination of the 
direction in which he should use these 
powers was due to his possession in a 
high degree of the two mental qualities 
usually termed emotional or moral, an 
intense appreciation of the beauty, har- 
mony, and variety in nature and in all 
natural phenomena, and an equally 
strong passion for justice as between 
man and man—an abhorrence of all tyr- 
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anny, all compulsion, all unnecessary 
interference with the liberty of others. 

Among the marked deficiencies in 
his mental equipment were his inability 
to perceive the niceties of melody and 
harmony in music, though he had a 
fair appreciation of time, expression, 
and general effect, and was always 
deeply affected by grand, pathetic, or 
religious music; and ‘‘in the power of 
rapidly seeing analogies or hidden re- 
semblances and incongruities.”” The 
rhythm and pathos, as well as the in- 
imitable puns of Hood, were the de- 
light of his youth, ‘‘as are the more 
recondite and fantastic humor of Mark 
Twain and Lewis Carroll in my old 
age.’ He confesses also to a want of 
assertiveness and of physical courage, 
which, ‘‘combined with delicacy of the 
nervous system and of bodily con- 
stitution, and a general disinclination 
to much exertion, physical or mental, 
have caused that shyness, reticence, 
and love of solitude, which, though 
often misunderstood and leading to un- 
pleasant results, have, perhaps, on the 
whole, been beneficial to me.”’ 

‘The first volume of these memoirs is 
not as interesting as the second. Dr. 
Wallace was finding himself through 
these pages. When we get to the 
second volume the interest is more 
general. We meet his distinguished 
contemporaries — Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, and the rest. Soon after his 
return to England, in 1862, after his 
voyage down the Amazon, Darwin in- 
vited him to come to Down for a night, 
and there he had the pleasure of seeing 
the famous scientist in his own home 
and in the midst of his family. A year 
later, writing to Dr. Wallace, Darwin 
says: 


Iam glad you like the little orchid book ; but it 
has not been worth the ten months it has cost me; 
it was a hobby horse, and so beguiled me. 

How puzzled you must be to know what to begin 
at! You will do grand work, I do not doubt. My 
health is, and always will be, very poor ; I am that 
miserable animal, a regular valetudinarian. 


The. chief differences of opinion be- 
tween Darwin and Wallace are on the 
subject of the theory of natural selec- 
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tion; but on other points they were 
pretty thoroughly agreed. 
Writing of Spencer Dr. Wallace says: 


Among his intimate friends Herbert Spencer was 
always interesting from the often unexpected way 
in which he would apply the principles of evolution 
to the commonest topics of conversation, and he 
was always ready to take part in any social amuse- 
ment. He once or twice honored me by coming to 
informal meetings of friends at my little house in 
St. Mark’s Crescent, and I also met him at Sir John 
Lubbock’s very pleasant week-end visits, and also 
at Huxley’s in St. John’s Wood. Once I remember 
dining informally with Huxley, the only other 
guests being Tyndall and Herbert Spencer, The 
latter appeared in a dress-coat, whereupon Huxley 
and Tyndall chaffed him, as setting a bad example, 
and of being untrue to his principles, quoting his 
essay on ‘* Manners and Fashion,” but all with the 
most good-humored banter. Spencer took it in 
good part, and defended himself well, declaring 
that the coat was a relic of his early unregenerate 
days, and where could he wear it out if not at the 
houses of his best friends? ‘‘ Besides,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ you will please to observe that I am true 
to principle in that I do mot wear a white tie!” 


Of all the scientific men of his day 


Wallace was most intimate with Hux- 
ley, and yet he does not tell us as much 
of Huxley as we would like to know. 
Perhaps he was afraid of being too 
personal on account of his very intimate 
friendship. 

In the autumn and winter of 1886 
Dr. Wallace came to America to de- 
liver lectures at the Lowell Institute of 
Boston, and while in this country he 
travelled around with his eyes open. 
On reaching New York he had his first 
experience with American prices, and 
was very much impressed with the fact 
that he had to pay two dollars for a 
cab to a hotel a mile off where he spent 
the night. He drove out to Central 
Park in company with the late Henry 
George, who was then candidate for 
Mayor, and with Mr. George he at- 
tended a meeting at which he was 
called upon to say a few words to an 
American audience: 

“I tried my best to be forcible, 
praised George, and said a few words 
about what we were doing in England, 
but I could see that I did not impress 
them much.” 
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Dr. Wallace not only lectured in 
Boston but he travelled through the 
country from New England to San 
Francisco, seeing much and being 
greatly impressed, The climate of 
America apparently agreed with him, 
and he seemed to like the food, for he 
said he had never had a better appetite 
and never felt better. 


II 


One of the most important books of 
the past six months, as well as the most 
interesting, is the life of Lord Granville, 
by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice.* The 
book has an interest outside of politics, 
for Lord Granville was in close touch 
with all the distinguished men and wo- 
men of his day, the late Queen Victoria 
included among the latter. He began 
his political career before Victoria 
ascended the throne and ended it only 
ten years before her death. Lord 
Granville was born in the Waterloo 
year. He spent his early boyhood at 
The Hague and in Paris, and passed 
through Eton and Christ Church suc- 
cessfully if not with distinction. The 
number of his pet names attests to his 
popularity : 

“At Eton Granville Leveson-Gower 
was ‘Alcibiades,’ at Oxford he was 
‘Crichton’; among his London. friends 
he was ‘Pussy,’ a title he never lost; 


in his own family he was ‘Gink,’ a term. 


the origin of which is wrapped in 
mystery.” 

Much of Lord Granville’s early life 
was spent in Paris at his father’s em- 
bassy, and there he learned to speak 
the language with a fluency and an 
accent not often acquired by Eng- 
lishmen. 

There are a number of letters here 
printed that were written in confidence 
at the time; one of them by Granville 
to the Duke of Argyll in May, 1855: 


The siege of Sebastopol has hitherto been a fail- 
ure. We have generals whom we do not trust, and 
whom we do not know how to replace. We have 
an Ambassador at Constantinople, an able man, a 


*“ The Life of Granville George 
Earl of Granville, K.G., 1815-91. 
maurice, Longmans. $10, 


Leveson-Gower, Second 
- By Lord Edmond Fitz- 
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cat whom no one cares to bell, whom some think a 
principal cause of the war, others the cause of some 
of the calamities which have attended the conduct 
of the war, and whom we know to have thwarted 
or neglected many of the objects of his Government. 
The French generals seem worse than others; the 
troops before Sebastopol inferior to ours, if not to 
the Russians. A friend of the Duke of 
Wellington quoted here to-day the strong opinion 
which he had heard more than once expressed by 
the Duke, that Russia was weak abroad, but utterly 
unassailable at home, If we make peace, 
we may probably be hooted from our places; but 
if we continue war, much of the weight will be 
thrown in the opposite scale, 


At the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
Granville conducted the correspond- 
ence, which is printed at length in 
this book, with his friend Lord Can- 
ning, who was Viceroy of India at the 
time. Granville, with the permission 
of the Queen, let his friend into the 
secrets of the Cabinet. From him we 
learn that as early as 1857 the Prince 
Consort had suggested that the Queen 
should have an Indian title—“ any title, 
such as the Great Mogul, which would 
connect itself with the ancient history 
It was left to Dis- 
raeli twenty years later to carry out 
this idea and proclaim Victoria Queen 
and Empress. 

There are a number of letters from 
the Queen printed in this book as to 
England’s policy regarding Schleswig 
Holstein, in which she opposed Palmer- 
ston and Russell and carried out her 
own ideas. When Lord Ellenborough 
attacked the Queen in the House of 
Lords for het efforts to preserve peace 
between England, Austria, and Prussia, 
she was very indignant, and not un- 
naturally, and wrote to Lord Granville, 
through her secretary, complaining of 
**such base and malignant attacks bein 
insinuated against her by Lord Ellen- 
borough,”’ and expressed the wish that 
**somehow or other Lord Ellenborough 
may hear what she thinks of him.”’ 
She also tells Lord Granville that she 
*‘has almost quarrelled with the Crown 
Princess [her daughter] by deprecating 
the violent counsels Prussia seemed 
disposed to pursue, and by pointing out 
the strong feeling against her that had 
been created in England.’’ Another 
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letter is more personal. It is not 
written’ by her own hand but through 
her secretary : 

**Oh, how fearful it is to be suspected 
—uncheered, unguided, and unadvised 
—and how alone the poor Queen feels! 
Her friends must defend her.” 

And again: 


The Queen is completely exhausted by the anx- 
iety and suspense, and misses her beloved hus- 
band’s help, advice, support, and love in an 
overwhelming manner. A few days more 
of this hard work and terrible unsupported and 
unshared anxiety will quite prostrate her strength. 
Her Ministers should know how heavy her respon- 
sibility is, and should lighten it by pursuing a pru- 
dent course, and one which she feels is for the 
country’s interests—as much as any human aid 
can ! 


It was Lord Granville who intro- 
duced John Bright tothe Queen. This 
was at Osborne in 1868, and he de- 
scribes in an amusing letter to Glad- 
stone how Bright behaved: 


I called for him at dinner-time—his dress was 

irreproachable after he had readily agreed to take 
off a pair of bridal white gloves. He was rather 
pleased, quoted his tailor’s approval of tights; and 
acknowledged he had promised to rehearse his cos- 
tume before his wife and daughter. 
" The beginning of dinner was awful—the Queen 
with a sick headache and shy, Princess Louise 
whispering unintelligently in my ear. . . . 
Bright like a war-horse champing his bit, and dying 
to be at them, At last an allusion to children en- 
abled me to tell Bright to repeat to Her Majesty 
his brother’s observation — ‘‘ where, considering 
what charming things children were, all the queer 
old men came from.” This amused the Queen, 
and all went on merrily. She talked to him fora 
long time, and the old roué evidently touched some 
feminine chord, for she was much pleased with him, 
and saw him again next morning. 


Lord Granville’s descriptions of his 
contemporaries are unusually vivid. 
Here is one of Disraeli in 1876: 


I had never met Dizzy in a country house before 
last week [he wrote to Lord Hartington]. He was 
exceedingly civil to Lady G—— and me. He dis- 
coursed to Lansdowne and me, conceiving us to be 
as great aristocrats as ——, on the origin of 
noble English families. He was occasionally clever 
and amusing, but I do not think him a really good 
member of society. He seems to lack ease. 


Whether owing to love for Lady ——, or to the 
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complications of the Eastern question, he was very 
absent. Upon Lady —— blowing him up vio- 
lently for trumping her best card, he pleaded that 
during the third rubber he always began to think of 
the East. Bunny judiciously asked him if he 
minded Gladstone’s attacks, Hesaid: ‘‘ No, I like 
it; it is a proof of his angry and bitter envy.” He 
told me that the small number of a Cabinet was 
invaluable—that it made Ministers so united and 
so anxious to do their fair share of work. 


After the fall of Khartoum Granville 
wrote to Gladstone: 


I have felt great and deep regret, but no remorse, 
at being one principally responsible for sending out 
Gordon, Wolseley proposed it to Hartington ; 
Hartington proposed it tome. We agreed that he 
should collect what Cabinet Ministers he could find 
in London to meet the next day. I wrote a short 
account of what was likely to be proposed, and you 
telegraphed your sanction. The next day I said to 
Hartington: ‘‘ We were proud of ourselves yester- 
day. Are you sure we did not commit a gigantic 
folly?” He mentioned this to me later as dimin- 
ishing my responsibility, which, of course, it did 
not do in the least, and I still think it would have 
been indefensible to have refuséd Gordon's offer. 
His subsequent conduct made it most difficult how 
to act, I regret that I did not press more strongly 
my proposal to the Cabinet to recall him at once 
when he changed his policy. 

I am not surprised that the London 
reviewers describe this book as the 
most important political biography that 
has appeared since Mozley’s ‘‘Glad- 
stone.’” It is not, I may add, too 
political for the reading of any Ameri- 
can who loves to read of the history of 
his own time in England written so 
absolutely from the inside as is this. 


III 


One of the many poets who has sung 
unheard while he lived except by a 
choice few is the late Sidney Lanier. 
The most notable appreciation that 
Mr. Lanier had during his lifetime was 
from the famous actress, Charlotte 


Cushman. She admired the poet and 
the man and called attention to him 
among her friends by reading and re- 
citing his verse. She also encouraged 
his talent for playing the flute, and- 
when he played in her drawing-room 
she allowed not even a whisper of con- 
versation. 

Since his death more has been writ- 
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ten and said about Sidney Lanier than 
was ever written or said about him 
during his life. He is now placed 
among the few genuine poets of Amer- 
ica, which, considering his slight out- 
ut, is an especial compliment. Mr. 
dwin Mims’s * biography is the 
first complete and adequate life of 
Lanier, telling in his own words, as 
much as possible, the varied story of 
his life as student, lawyer, University 
lecturer, poet, and man of letters. 

Mr. Mims, in his introduction, says 
frankly notwithstanding his admira- 
tion for Lanier, that his work as a poet, 
even in American to say nothing 
of English literature, cannot yet be 
fixed. Some, of the best American 
critics, continues Mr. Mims, 


men who have a right to speak with authority, 
shake their heads in disapproval at what they call 
the Lanier cult. Abroad he has no vogue, as have 
Emerson and Poe and Walt Whitman. The en- 
thusiastic praise of the Spectator has been more 
than balanced by the indifference of some English 
critics and the sarcasm of others. 


Mme. Blanc’s article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, setting forth ‘‘the 
charm of his personality and the excel- 
lence of his poetry,’’ roused but little 
interest for him in France. In view of 
this divergence of opinion, Mr. Mims 
doubts if the time has yet come for 
anything approaching a final valuation 
of Lanier’s work. In this book he 
attempts to give ‘‘a reasonably balanced 
and critical study of his actual achieve- 
ment in poetry and criticism.’’ Such 
men as Lanier and Keats (this is Mr. 
Mims’s coupling of names, not mine) 
must be judged, he thinks, by their 
actual achievements; but he adds: 


there will always attach to their names the glory of 
the unfulfilled life, a fame out of all proportion to 
the work accomplished. Poe had completed his 


Mend Lanier by Edwin Mims. Houghton, Mifflin & 
- $1.50. 
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work ; limited in its range, it is all but perfect. 
Lanier, with his reverence for science, his appre- 
ciation of scholarship, his fine feeling for music, 
and withal his love of nature and of man, had laid 
broad the foundation for a great poet’s career. 


Mr. Mims, however, does not hesitate 
to say that his personality is one of the 
rarest and finest we have yet had in 
America.”” He thinks that the time 
has passed for unduly emphasizing the 
pathos of Lanier’s life. ‘‘He was not 
a sorrowful man,’’ says his biographer, 
‘‘nor was his life a sad one,’’ though 
the general impression is that he was 
sorrowful and that his sorrow was in- 
duced by a sad life. 

While Mr. Lanier was not known to 
a wide class of readers during his life- 
time, he had a number of close friends 
and admirers among critics and men of 
letters. Lanier was poor to the day 
of his.death; and after his death his 
friends were called upon to help his 
widow and little children. I may add 
that these same little children are now 
grown men and are among the most 
successful business men in New York, 
one being president of the Review of 
Reviews Company, the other a partner 
with Doubleday, Page, & Company. 
The younger ones, I believe, are in the 
publishing business with their brothers. 

I quote one of Lanier’s best known 
lyrics, which was made popular through 
its musical setting by Mr. Dudley Buck: 


Look.off, dear Love, across the shallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea, 

How long they kiss in sight of all the lands. 
Ah! longer, longer, we. 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra night drinks all. ’T is done, 

Love, lay thine hand in mine. 


Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven’s heart; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted sands, 
O night ! divorce our sun and sky apart, 
Never our lips, our hands, 
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THE following letter gives no indica- 
tion of the time when it was written. 


LETTER FROM MME.: DE STAEL TO 
M, BENJ. CONSTANT 


“Why did you not come yesterday? 
If you think of coming here to-day, re- 
member that I dine at half-past four, so 
as to go to Brunet. 

“Tt seems to me unbecoming to go to 
dinner with Mme. Beugnot* to-morrow, 


*The Comte de Beugnot (1761-1838) was then Minister of 
the Interior of the Provisional Government. He had passed 
through all the metamorphoses of administrative and_politi- 
cal life without appearing to be any further on than he was 
in rot 


the beginning. Deputy to the Legislature, imprisoned 


as I have had no word. If you dine 
there, tell her that I did not venture to 
come, having received no invitation. 

“ You do not think of your real friends. 
You neglect what is good. All the 
same it is ill judged. 


‘** Friday morning. 
“The note was written when yours 


during the Terror, Prefect under Napoleon, Director-General 
of Police under Louis XVITI., then Minister of Marine, he 
died a peer of France. More famous for his wit than for his 
deeds, one of his bon-mots is always appropriate. At a 
committee meeting they spoke of re a crucifix in the 
salle des sections electorales. “1 ask something more,” 
said he, ‘‘ that these words be inscribed beneath: * My God, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’”’ 
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reached me. If you will bring St 
[illegible] for an hour, I shall be de- 
lighted, but these are my plans for the 
day. I have nothing from Beugnot. 

“ Thanks for Villers.” 


During this period Mme. de Staél saw 
Constant often in Paris, but he did not 
concern himself much about her. He 
speaks in his journal of the pleasure he 
has experienced in receiving a letter 
from-his wife, “the gentle, kind, and ex- 
cellent creature, so noble and indul- 
gent,” who was then in Germany, but he 
consoled himself for her absence, and 
for the void caused by his break with 
Mme. de Staél, by falling madly in love 
with Mme. Récamier. This unrequited 
passion in no wise interfered with the 
friendship between Mme. de Staél and 
the charming Juliette, between whom 
Talleyrand once found himself seated 
at table. “ Here am I,” he said, “‘ be- 
tween wit and beauty,” which earned 
him the retort from “wit,” “ but at this 
moment you have neither one nor the 
other.” “Fai dit que Benjamin Constant 
faillit aimer tout a fait,’ wrote Anatole 
France. “ C'est Mme. Récamter avec sa 
Jjigure @ange et de pensionnaire qui fit ce 
miracle.” 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO M. 
BENJ. CONSTANT 
‘*25 August (Coppet, 1814). 

“T have read nothing so piquant, nor 
so witty as your remarks.* 

“The work is a chef-d'euvre, of 
happy thoughts and brilliant sayings. 
You have done nothing, in my opinion, 
as perfect in its way. I read it to Lady 
Doray, who is here, and we exclaimed 
at every line; for goodness’ sake tell me 
the effect it has had on friends and 
enemies. 

“I must also speak to you of something 
that gives me much trouble; it is a let- 
ter, of which here is a copy made by 
Schlegel. I do not know if it is a way 
of blackmailing, or if I really have this 
horror to fear. 

. “It would be dangerous to write one 
word to that address, but if you have a 
man sufficiently intelligent to find out 


*‘* Observations sur le discours prononcé par S. E. le 
Ministre de l’Intérieur en faveur du projet de loi sur la li- 
berté de la presse.” 


who lives there, and if unfortunately 
you must hear this work spoken of, I 
beg you to go to Beugnot for me, 
and to have it suppressed. You will 
feel what harm this can do, and I can- 
not, in the circumstances, apply to any 
one but you. My anxiety is not for 
myself, as you can well believe, but for 
my daughter. Let me have a word in 
reply to the two subjects of this letter. 

“T have been much interested in the 
notes to your second edition. An Eng- 
lish paper, the Zzmes, says, ‘the ad- 
mirable little pamphlet of M. B. C. on 
the liberty of the press.’ Things are 
dull in England, so send your pamphlets 
to... [illegible]. In Geneva also they 
are not very liberal.” 


MME. DE STAEL TO M. BENJ. CONSTANT 
(Paris, 1815.) 

“‘M. de Balainvilliers says that M. de 
Blacast has taken my affair to him, 
and that I need do no more in the mat- 
ter. You will do me a great favor by 
giving the details of our affairtoA.... 
[illegible] to-morrow. 

“Are you not going to dine with me 
to-morrow? When you speak with any 
degree of truthfulness, even on what 
displeases me, I draw near to your soul. 
Till to-morrow then. 

‘* Tuesday, five o’clock.” 


In March, 1815, Napoleon returned 
from Elba, and many heads trembled. 
Mme. deStaél, knowing the confusion. 
that would ensue, hastened to Coppet. 
Benjamin was undecided what to do. 
“Great news!” he cries ; ‘“ Bonaparte has 
returned, the disorder is frightful, my 
life isin danger. Vogue lagalere! If 
we must perish, let us perish well!” At 
last he was influenced by the general 
panic, dared not sleep in his own house, 
and took refuge.with a friend, the 
a Minister, feeling himself safer 
there. 


LETTER FROM MME. DESTAEL TO M. 
BENJ. CONSTANT. 
** (Coppet, March, 1815 .) 


“‘T implore you, by our old love for 
each other, to go at once. If you can 
go by Switzerland, I shall be very glad, 
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but what I venture to demand is, your 
departure. Take a passport on which 
the baptismal name does not appear. 

“ God bless you.” 


But it was much a question of “the 
old love.” The real question was to 
stay as near Mme. Récamier as possible. 
He finally decided to start for Nantes, 
and wrote hera farewell letter while 
waiting for his horses. He soon re- 
turned to Paris, however, where his de/ 
ange had remained, and Napoleon speed- 
ily won him to hiscause. To console 
himself for his unrequited passion 
he plunged into his favorite vice— 
gambling. Meanwhile, Mme. de Staél 
was negotiating her daughter’s marriage 
with the Duc de Broglie, and begging 
Constant to try and recover for her the 
money that her father had lent to the 
French Government in the time of Louis 
XVI. Napoleon had always held this 


money as a weapon against Mme. de 
Staél, whom he detested. On one oc- 
casion, when one of the Emperor’s min- 
isters promised to reward assurances of 
devotion on her part with pecuniary ad- 


vantages, she replied: “I knew that a 
proof of existence was needed, in order 
to obtain one’s interest, but I did not 
know that a declaration of love was also 
necessary.” 


MME. DE STAEL TO M. BENJ. CONSTANT 
DE REBECQUE 
‘** Rue Neuve de Berry, No. 6. Fge du Rouille, 
Paris, 7th April 
(Coppet, 1855). 
“ How painful it is to see a man like 
you behave so foolishly through love of 
play! You know that sooner or later 
your aunt will disinherit you for this, 
and you have no fear, at your age, that 
every one will say you were quite willing. 
There is no more reason than dignity in 
this, and God grant that the need of 
money all your life may not expiate 
your momentary passion. Mon Dieu, 
how absurd it is! I have seen no one 
here who can, or will, excuse or approve 
of you. I would say much more if it 


could do any good, but you have only’ 


one idea in your head, and the passion 
that dominates you will never pass, be- 
cause you will never attain its end, and 
you have never known anything but dif- 
ficulty in this world. I pity you, and I 
am irritated, I admit, at the harm your 


ruin will do me, when it will be so thor- 
oughly your own fault! Enough of 
that. When I knew positively that the 
Emperor had been kind enough to say 
that he was very pleased at my silence 
duting this year, and at my conduct to- 
wards him, and that I could return, I 
wrote to the Minister of Police and to 
PrinceJ oseph* to tell them that my wish 
was not to return to Paris, but that the 
title of my annuity be not refused, since 
my daughter’s marriage depends on it. 
In fact, I believe that he insists on it, 
since for fifteen days we have not hada 
word from Victor.+ Do not mention 
this to any one, above all to Madame 
R.,{ but send me word of what you 
know about it. I have not been able to 
tell her what you would do if I were not 
paid, and, generally, I should find it sad 
for so charming a person to be bargained 
for. Ifshe were not in question I-would 
not speak a word to you on business, for 
I consider your fortune lost if you con- 
tinue your Parisian life. Listen to me 
as to a prophetess, if you no longer be- 
lieve measa friend. Do you know that 
Mme. Cachet lives in Geneva ?””’ 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO 
M. BENJ. CONSTANT 
‘*16 April (Coppet, 1815).§ 
“ T have received a letter from you in 
which you do not tell me a word about 


- Victor, but what is still more surprising 


is the fact that since Auguste’s | ar- 
rival we have not received a word from 
him. This is so strange that I cannot 
account for it. 

“T beg you, z# case this marriage takes 
place and I do not receive any money, 
to be so good as to pay 40,000 francs, 
or an income of 2000 francs. 

“Even if I should combine all my 
means, I could not exceed 100,000 
francs, because my losses in Italy are 
complete, I have undergone some in 
England, and the total is menaced. 
Try to find out (without speaking to 
any one in the world) how it is that 
Victor behaves in such an unaccount- 


* Joseph Bonaparte. 

+ Duc de Broglie, future son-in-law of Mme. de Staél. 

+ Mme. Récamier, perhaps. 

Bee already published in German by A. Strodtmann, 
“ Dichterprofile.” 


I Quoted in derision from the famous article in the Journad 
a Ditetect noth of March. J 
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able manner. Try to talk with him. 

“I will not speak to you of politics. I 
should not know how to stammer out 
profane words.* If it is true that you 
are working on the Constitution, I ad- 
vise you to think more of the guaran- 
tees than of the explanation of rights. 
Prince Joseph + has written me the 
kindest letter in the world. He says 
he does not doubt the success of my 
claim. It is the only thing I wish, 
above all on account of the postpone- 
ment of this marriage. 

“My health does not permit of my 
staying in Paris, and I need the Midi to 
live. I do not know, therefore, when 
we shall see each other again. Ah! if 
you could be happy and reasonable! It 
is hard that at our age one can do with- 
out the other. 

“You must write to me at Geneva so 
that the letter will reach me sooner.” 
Address: “ M. Benjamin Constant, 

“No. 2 Rue Neuve de Berry, 
‘Para.” 


At the time of Constant’s marriage 
and final rupture there had been a 
great settling of accounts necessitated 
by fifteen years of life in common. 
Mme. de Staél had then made a deed 
settling the income of 80,000 francs on 
Constant for life, the principal to revert 
to her children on his death. As the 
Broglies were poor, Albertine could not 
be married without a good dowry, and 
Mme. de Staél appealed to Benjamin to 
put half of the 80,000 francs at Al- 
bertine’s disposal, claiming that he had 
promised todo so. Her indignation at 
his refusal inspires some of the most 
interesting of these letters. 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO 
M. BENJ. CONSTANT 

‘*r7th April (Coppet, 1815). 
“You will have seen by my letters by 
post that I would have preferred you 
to act differently. You are a better 
judge than I, but it seems to me that 
an interval was necessary and that a 
journey satisfied it. But enough of 
that. Yesterday I saw Lucien, t who 


* Quoted in derision from the famous article in the Jour- 
nal Debdats of x9th of March, 


+ Joseph Bonaparte. 
t Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Camuo, yossewr brother of 
Napoleon, a great friend of Mme. de Staél (1775-1840)... 


is still waiting to return to Paris, I 
will do the same, unless it is necessary 
on account of business; but, as I am 
now, politically, like Nicolle in the 
“ Bourgeois gentilhomme,” and as I go 
straight to the point, it seems to me 
that the Emperor himself must find it 
best for me not to return until the 
Constitution is finished, or until he shall 
have finished with constitutions. 

“My interest is my payment. There 
are a thousand money difficulties that 
I cannot remove from my marriage. If 
Iam not paid, Auguste will go, and I 
will go and will do all I can for what my 
children really need. If all my efforts 
are vain, I beg of you to put 40,000 
francs at Albertine’s disposal, with 
Fourcault, or 2000 francs revenue. My 
son takes with him the act made be- 
tween us, and he will give it to you in 
exchange for your signature. 

“TI repeat, if I am not paid before Al- 
bertine’s contract, the sole service you 
can render me will be to tell the all- 
powerful that my liquidation is accord- 
ing to law, that a contract is founded 
on this liquidation, and that it is abso- 
lutely the same as the sale of the woods 
that the Emperor has rectified. There 
is, besides, no question of expense, but 
only to have the Minister of Finance 
put at the bottom: “The liquidation 
herein mentioned is approved.” For the 
rest, speak to Auguste. I do not re- 
proach myself for asking you to look 
after Albertine’s interests. You know 
very well that I do not care much for 
the royalist party. Ifthe Emperor gives 
liberty, he will be for me the .. . [illegi- 
ble]... legitimate, but since the... 
[illegible] journey to Antibes, however, 
1 do not know who could resist him to 
his face. I am less capable of it now 
than formerly; judge, then, of the na- 
tion. In short, I think of nothing but 
my poor Albertine! But the compli- 
cation of duty, engagements, and feel- 
ings is a torture of which you know 
nothing. Iam sorry to accept the sac- 
rifice of 40,000 francs that you will make 
to my interests, but in truth, if the 
marriage takes place and my payment 
is not made, their situation will necessi- 
tate it. That a/one can determine me 
to-ask it of you, as you know. 
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“May you be happy in your way ; I 
would have wished it to be in mine.’ 


MME. DE STAEL TO M. BENJ. CONSTANT 
**Coppet, 17th April. (1815).* 

“Why must I write to you first? I 
begged you, on my departure, and to 
make it a sort of duty to you, I begged 
you, besides, to keep me informed of all 
news concerning my great affair. You 
have allowed three weeks to elapse with- 
out writing a line,—and now you inform 
me of what they have said to Auguste. 
That is not all. You write me two 
pages in the manner of an acquittal of 
conscience. ‘They say that the Duc 
de Broglie is thinking of your daugh- 
ter.” She herself is much hurt at this 
flippancy apropos of such a matter. 

“Auguste will probably have told you 
that. However, I would have given, I 
cannot say what, for one word more on 
so important a subject. M. de Broglie 
is just the man among all others whom 
I desire for my daughter, and I cannot 
conceive how one can treat such a sub- 
ject so lightly. I know that, sinee you 
are no longer bored, I am nothing to 
you. Since the day that you spoké to 
the Prince of Sweden,t the tone of 
your letters has changed, though noth- 
ing was different then from what it is 
now, except that I was the beautiful 
Angelie,t and that Iam for you nowa 
remorseful conscience that is felt only 
when one is unhappy. I have the fac- 
ulty of reading in the depths. of the 
heart. But write me about Albertine, 
and try to preserve as much feeling as 
is necessary for your talent. 

“Your letter in the fournal des debats 
was almost the same as the one you ad- 
dressed to me in the last edition; that 
is to say, when you had to think of 
something else. 

“M. Rocca has received neither your 
pamphlet § nor his Thucydides. 

“T would willingly have the second 


a already published by A. Strodtmann, ‘* Dichter- 
profile,’ 

+ Mme. de Staél, a great friend of the Prince of Sweden. 
hm, ht have been useful to him then; he alludes to it himself 

pli oe Intime.” 

"ET ¢ abandoned lover; an allusion to the heroic opera, 
ye: Roland, by Philippe Quinault. 

ad A pamphlet of Constant’s : “ De la liberté des brochures, 

des paige et des j journaux, consideré sous les rapports de 
Vintérét du gouvernement ”’ or “* Observations sur le discours 
prononcé por S. E. le Ministre de PIntérieur en faveur du 
projet de la loi sur la liberté de la presse,” 
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edition of the “ Liberty of the Press” 
despatched; you could have it ordered 
for me at Geneva. M. de Montbuis- 
sieur Malesherbes’ letter has irritated 
me more than I can say, and you know 
the feelings that have agitated me on 
reading it. Thank God, my father will 
not have to endure such an apology! I 
have done well to absent myself. 
When do you advise me to return, and 
should I choose Clichy, or an apartment 
intown? Advise me about this. Iam 
in agreeable English society here. I 
have taken a liking to Coppet, now that 
I am here of my own free will. I ask 
much of Heaven, addressing myself to 
my saints. Do you remember that you 
were a mystic? Have you really writ- 
ten that the liberty of the press ought 
not to attack ripublicatiians’? They say 
so in Geneva, where the people are aris- 
tocrats @ /a Calvin, or in a still more 
unliberal manner. 

“ Adieu! write to me. 

“Swiss affairs will run a peaceful 
course and the nineteen cantons will 
remain.” 


MME. DESTAEL TO M. BENJ. CONSTANT 
** 30th April (1815).* 

“ The Constitution has satisfied me— 
I have, however, some objections to 
make to it. 

“What will the Councillors of State 
be? Are they responsible or inviolable? 
What does their presence in the Con- 
stitution signify? What will the peers 
be? Everything has not been said in 
pronouncing this word. A military 
chamber would not be a guarantee of 
liberty. Will not the administration of 
the provinces be confided to men elec- 
ted by the people? However it may 
be, one must praise what is praisewor- 
thy, and I can well understand that you 
are pleased to have participated in it,— 
but what you tell me of your feeling of 
gratification does not seem to me to be 
derived entirely from the conscience. 
To give voice to good principles is al- 
ways a great thing. Principles some- 
times govern men more than men are 
masters of them. You know better 
than any one else what can be said of 


at already published by A, Strodtmann, “‘Dichterpro- 
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that which touches you. I myself am 
inclined to understand everything, ex- 
cept what relates to a lack of sentiment, 
and in that you werenot bound. I take 
the liberty of telling you that your 
conduct in my affair is much less par- 
donable. 

“You promised, on the occasion of 
my daughter’s marriage, to pay 40,000 
of the 80,000 francs. I promised these 
40,000 francs to M d’ Argenson,* who 
reminds me of it in ‘his last letter to Vic- 
tor, who must have this sum to get set- 
tled. What can I say, except that you 
are.now renouncing your obligations? 
Our arrangement, as you know, is only 
a present that means nothing. Think, 
then, of your position. How has it 
changed since your promise in Paris, 
if not for the better? In your last let- 
ter but one, you tell me that you made 
this promise to me and Albertine, be- 
lieving that you would be a Deputy. 
Now, you are a Councillor of State, 
which brings more. Tell Fourcault, 
then, to yield a part of the unpaid debts 
to Mme. du [illegible].... 
. You come to me now with the tale that 
your position cannot last. What does 
it matter to me what you do, or do not 
‘do, at another time, when it is now only 
a matter of fifteen days during which 
my daughter’s future must be decided? 
We once had a correspondence which 
lasted for-six months, during which you 
threatened every day to pay me bya 
mortgage on Vallombreuse. ¢ You have 
lost nothing since, and I proved to you 
then that I wished to make you a pres- 
ent of everything, if I were the only one 
in question, — but now that my daugh- 
ter’s fate is concerned, I, as a mother, 
must conduct this affair with all the 
necessary insistence. These are disagree- 
able things that I will not mention again 


son, second husband of the Duchess 
Qo Boogie. mother - ictor, mon, bad become an orphan at the 

of Possessor of a large fortune and ti oo h 
lg Governor of Vincenn pecoeant bailiff of 
Touraine, this blue-blooded it his ife oy a 
republican, and an oo liberal. Sidedi done to Lafa: 
ette, a member of the Breton a and in under 
Terror, he retired to his estates and occu imself solely 
with their amelioration, and with that of pcr oe Sanvines. 
He se i sa in ora father - gp adopted aeiy nde 

w I yg te a fine orator, and o' independent 
mind, b from office for the second and z last time in 


*Marc Rene d’ 


apparently had ‘ton bought by 
Mme. De Stal Fife, she must have made a present of i it to 
na ; 


if you get my money, and it seems to 
me that you could easily persuade the 
Emperor that, if there is now a liquida- 
tion — proportionate to last year’s— 
they act according to the principle on 
which I urge my pretentions. Besides, 
they would have executed the article of 
the Constitution which declares that a// 
possessions acquired on the foundation of 
a law are inviolable. My liquidation is 
an acquired possession, and it only de- 
pends on you to persuade the Emperor 
that I am a person over whom gratitude 
has always had more power, than any 
remembrance whatever, and that I de- 
sire you with all my heart to remain 
faithful to the Constitution. On that 
depends the esteem in which you will be 
held. Think, I conjure you, of Alber- 
tine’s position, of my uneasiness on the 
subject, and consider it natural that, at 
such a time, all the means at my dis- 
posal should be employed for her. Love 
her then, her at least. Adieu!” 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO M. 
BENJ. CONSTANT 


“15 May (1815). 


“TI do not know how to reply to your 
letter; it passes all that I believed of the 
human heart. The laws of this country 
concern you, as well as me, and I will 
fight here, but if I must lose, I shall 
have the bitter satisfaction of gathering 
together facts that will excite deep pity 
for a person so unhappy as to have been 
attached to you for fifteen years! You 
dare to make use of the generosity I 
showed you when I loved you, as of a 
right? And what do you say of the 
promise you made me in Paris, which 
you remember from your last letter but 
one? You say that my children will 
have the greater part of your fortune, 
after you. Yours! Mine; since I lend 
you the 80,000 francs without interest 
during your Iliffe, if that maintains an 
agreement none of whose conditions 
you have fulfilled, and which is not le- 
gal, since it is not authorized. 

“Tf I had not promised this money to 
M. d’Argenson according to your prom- 
ise, twice repeated in Paris, I would 
leave you, all that you do, and all that 
you are, but if I can, I will make you 
keep your promise; if I cannot, the 
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conduct of each of us will at least be- 
come known; that will complete your 
memoirs, 

“You know that a part of this money 
was advanced by me to your father— 
yet you treated him as you treat me. 

“As to your fortune, I cannot conceive 
why you tell me what is false, when I 
know it as I know my own. You are 
to-day richer than I, you have no one 
to take care of, are under obligations to 
no one whatsoever. So you have no 
excuse for an action, your motives for 
which revolt me more than the action 
itself. I beg you, as you say so well, 
not to oblige me. You owe me 80,000 
francs. Pay me half of it, and leave me 
without any further dealings with you. 

“You dated the 15th May; I advise 
you to be fortunate, for, at present, ad- 
versity would not become you.” * 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO M. 
BENJ. CONSTANT : 
**Coppet, 25th May (1815).+ 

“Tf it only concerned me, I should 
continue to make you a present of what 
I have lent you, as I was foolish enough 
to at other times—but you are to be 
blamed for the fact that my daughter’s 
marriage cannot take place. The blame 
is yours because you promised 40,000 
francs, and because this sum figures in 
the contract. I neglected to make you 
sign it, but as you talk to me of letters, 
I have one that contains this promise, 
in which you beg me on bended knee 
to allow you to participate in Albertine’s 
happiness! What a man, who being 
to-day in fortunate circumstances,—O, 
unfortunate that we are !—does not try 
to be useful to my daughter! Whata 
man, who does as much harm to a child 
as he has done to her mother! What 
a man! Imagination shudders with 
horror at such a proof! Every one will 
judge your conduct as I do, but at the 
moment of death the remembrance of 
your past life will make you shudder. 
However, all is over between you and 
me; between you and Albertine, be- 


* Benj. Constant writes in his “Jorunal Intime”’: “ Letter 
recall 


from Mme, de Staél. She would like me to do 

nothing for my fortune, and to give her the little I have 
(charming combin: 3 

+ Letter already published by A. Strodtmann, ‘“‘ Dichter- 


tween you and whoever is still capable 
of feeling. In future I shall speak to 
you only through lawyers, and as my 
daughter’s guardian. Adieu!” 
Address : 


“To M. Benjamin de Constant, 
“Councillor of State, 
“No. 2 Rue Neuve de Berry, 


“ Paris. 
“Faubourg du Roule.” 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO 
M. BENJ. CONSTANT 
“*Coppet, 28th May (1815). 


“TI did not wish to write to you again 
on this horrible subject, but the letters 
my son brought me demand a last re- 
ply. You threaten me with my /etters. 
This last trait is worthy of you, worthy 
of you! To threaten a woman with 
intimate letters which may compromise 
her and her family, so as not to pay 
her the money one owes her, that is a 
trait lackingto M.deS... . [illegible]. 
Doubtless, if that is your intention, as 
Albertine would suffer and my son be 
annoyed by it, when he has proved to 
the eyes of Europe that you owe me 
80,000 francs,—of which, 34 to my fa- 
ther by inheritance, 18 on your note for 
Vallombreuse, with interest for ten 
years,—I will declare that a woman 
cannot expose herself to a man’s threats 
of publishing her letters, and this new 
manner [illegible] of enriching oneself 
will be known, for, before you, no one 
has dared to conceive it. This lack of 
means that you proclaim after having 
gambled as you did all the winter, is a 
mockery. It pleases you to say that I 
will not embarrass myself for Albertine, 
forgetting that exile has reduced my 
fortune by half, and that Iam charged 
with 20,000 francs of pensions, includ- 
ing Schlegel and Mlle. Rendal.* But 
that does not matter. You owe me 
80,000 francs; your absurd agreement 
is proof of it. You offered me the half, 
my daughter is witness of this and the 
subject of the contract proves it. 

“ Besides, when I have the signature 


Rendal, a devoted friend of Mme. de Staél. She be- 
came acquainted with her probably in Lyons in 1809, became 
much attached to her, and from time they did not leave 
each other again until Mme, de Staél’s death. She left her, 
in her will, a fine diamond and an income, 
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of all the lawyers in this country, if you 
threaten me with my letters, I am ready 
to have it said in the Tribunal that 
this threat has suspended proceedings. 

“So, if you are capable of a cowardice 
which is worse than a theft, I wish this 
cowardice to be known. But it will stop 
me, at least for a time, for I find this 
conduct so atrocious, and know per- 
fectly that neither the honor, nor the 
friendship, nor the despair that you have 
thrown over my life, northe harm that 
you doto my daughter,—that none of 
this is anything to you, and that money 
alone rules your political and private 
life. I shall try to make you return 
what you owe me, because I know that 
should my daughter and I die of grief 
to-morrow, it would hurt you much 
less than having paid your debts. 
Your malignity robs you of intelli- 
gence. You write me that you wanted 
to break with me, and that I held you 
by... .* of money. I believe it, 


* A picce of the letter is missing here. 


but it is iniquitous to say it, as your 
intelligence tells you sometimes what 
you are. But take care, you have over- 
worked the power of your talents; they 
will no longer save you from your 
character; it is too well known now. 
Albertine, not less wounded than I am, 
will testify to the offer you made her 
in Paris, and your place as Councillor 
of State cannot have changed it. You 
told Auguste that Mme. Dureuse did 
not press you. Well, then, I take Mme. 
Dureuse’s credit, all or in part. 

“ Besides, it is not a question of being 
right ; you know the truth as well as I. 
But what you know less well is that the 
unhappiness I owed to you, the horror 
of the recollections of my youth, entirely 
devastated by your frightful temper, 
have given me a firmness of will that 
during twenty years, if I..*..I 
Should follow the suit which is going 
to begin. Adieu!” 


* Here, also, a piece of the letter is missing. 


(To be concluded ) 


The Young Goethe 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


THERE are two ways in which to re- 
gard a youthful intelligence. The more 
hackneyed, possibly the more instruc- 
tive, is to seek in it the ‘‘father of the 
man,’’ and attempt to find in the vari- 
ous and dissociated activities of a boy’s 
life threads of connection with the seri- 
ous and considered activities of his 
later career. The other way is to re- 
gard the different stages of our devel- 
opment as the ‘‘outworn cells”’ of the 
chambered nautilus without any or- 
ganic connection or essential resem- 
blance. In certain people this seems 
absolutely the only theory on which to 
account for the separateness of their 
age from their youth and their entire 
change of temperament and even of 
character in the course of the formative 
years. In the case of Goethe, how- 
ever, we find certain elements of his 
nature as clearly revealed before he is 


twenty as after he is fifty, and in spite 
of the great number of his intellectual 
interests and the lightness and swift- 
ness with which he turned from one 
absorbing study to another, the growth 
of his mind seems to have proceeded in 
a singularly orderly and logical fashion 
almost without deviation from the line 
first indicated by his boyish inclina- 
tions. In the first volume of the splen- 
did ‘‘Life of Goethe’’ by Dr. Biel- 


- schowsky (Putnam) which recently has 


been translated, the multitudinous de- 
tail gathered by this indefatigable 
Goethe-student displays to an indus- 
trious reader a portrait of the great 
German which anticipates line for line 
and tone for tone the aspect of ‘his 
maturity and old age. Nothing, for 


example, could be more illustrative of 
his permanent temper than the descrip- 
tion of his first semester of student life. 
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He came, rustic and ill-dressed, at the 
age of sixteen, to the gallant city of 
Leipsic, whither the famous university, 
great fairs, and an extensive book trade 
had combined to bring representatives 
of all European nations from time to 
time, broadening its culture and mak- 
ing it a centre of aristocracy and learn- 
ing. Naturally enough, the first change 
made by Goethe was in his clothes, but 
he characteristically rushed to such ex- 
tremes in re-furnishing his wardrobe as 
to/-become at once conspicuously fop- 
pish. He threw himself with much 
enthusiasm into the gay life about him, 
enjoying the excellent theatre and the 
excellent dinners, and the other agree- 
able experiences made possible by a 
well-filled purse. As soon, however, 
as the superficial attraction had worn 
off and he found that in order to win 
admiration he must conform in deeper 
matters than manners and dress to the 
opinion of those among whom he 
moved not as a superior but at most 
as an equal, Leipsic lost much of its 
charm. He found the professors, who 
insisted upon teaching him what he did 
not care to know and who could not or 
would not teach him concerning poetry 
and the classics, worthy only of his 
sarcasm. To shine in society he was 
obliged to play cards and to dance, 
both of which he detested, therefore 
he abjured society. Ina word, to con- 
form, to do what he disliked because 
others wished it, was as difficult for 
him as it is for most spirited young- 
sters, but with him the instinct toward 
essential independence went deeper 
than mere perverse resentment of au- 
thority. It wasa part of his deliberate 
plan of life, and, making allowance for 
impulses affecting only his outer be- 
havior, he consistently repelled any 
course of action that he believed would 
tie his hands, or, to use the favorite 
expression of biographers, fetter his 
genius. _ This is peculiarly obvious in 
his attitude of mind during his early 
love affairs. These were sufficiently 


violent, the first one occurring when he 
was fourteen and ending abruptly with 
the humiliating realization that-the 
lovely Gretchen to whom he had given 
his heart considered him a.child. The 
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later episodes were brought to their 
close for reasons not less closely con- 
nected with self-esteem and ambition. 
For Katchen Schénkopf, the daughter 
of an innkeeper and a straightforward, 
kindly girl, he developed a sudden and 
fiery affection which did not in the 
least blind him to the fact that he had 
no desire to spend his life by her side. 
His conscience led him at length to 
explain this unflattering state of mind, 
and he writes to one of his friends: 
“‘It was hard work, but now I sit here, 
like Hercules who has finished all his 
tasks, and survey the glorious booty. 
It was a terrible time before the ex- 
planation; but the explanation came, 
and now—now I know for the first time 
what. life is. She is the best, most 
amiable girl! ”’ 

A year or so later when he was 
twenty-one he met Frederike Brion, a 
bright, thoroughly educated young 
woman with whom he fell promptly in 
love. In afew months he discovered 
that as soon as he was bound he de- 
sired to be free, and consequently went 
through something the.same explana- 
tion with Frederike as with Katchen. 
His feeling finds expression, Dr. Biel- 
schowsky declares, in a fairy tale or 
parable which relates the history of a 
man in love with a maiden who be- 
longs to the dwarf kingdom. He can 
marry her only by. consenting himself 
to bec a dwarf, which is accom- 
plished by his wearing a fairy ring. 
His new life is a merry one, but the 
sense of his having deliberately re- 
nounced a standard of greatness which 
was suited to his natural powers drives 
him to desperation and he files his ring 
in two pieces and escapes to his former 
world, regaining his former size. This 
little drama is enacted again and again 
by the youthful Goethe. “As soon as 
he imagines himself doomed to the 
more or less restrictive life of a married 
man, his impatient temperament begins 
to file at the ring that holds him until 
he is free again. In 1775 he met Lili 
Schénemann, who charmed him, but 
no sooner were they betrothed than he 
began to storm about again in search of 
liberty which of course he soon found. 

These episodes and others have 
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stirred his different critics and biog- 
raphers to warm controversy. The 
interesting feature that distinguishes 
them from ordinary boy and girl at- 
tachments lightly formed and lightly 
broken, is the underlying sense in 
Goethe’s mind of the importance of his 
freedom as well as its desirability. If 
he had not so richly proven his right 
to consider his genius he would have 
made rather an absurd figure as a lover 
in the eyes of later generations. But 
his cool mind kept its sway over his 
passionate emotions and we may im- 
agine that he was never very near 
wrecking himself on any reefs of do- 
mesticity. Ina recent number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, M. de Wyzewa 
discusses his influence on Eckermann, 
his devoted secretary, as it is disclosed 
by Eckermann’s recently published 
letters. Relating the uncomfortable 
plight of Eckermann’s betrothed, whom 
he has left behind him at Hanover, 
while he makes himself indispensable 
to Goethe at Weimar, M. de Wyzewa 
quotes from one of his letters. Ecker- 
mann has asked Goethe’s advice on 


the subject of Jeanne’s wish that they 
should marry and live very quietly at 
Weimar where Eckermann could still 
be of service to Goethe. 


I spoke to Goethe of your situation [he writes], 
and told him that I thought strongly of bringing 
you here with me. He begged me not to decide 
too quickly as to that, in order that no-fisk be run 
of plunging us both in need ; for it is indispensable 
for me to lead here a life appropriate to the rank 
that I occupy. I answered him to the effect that 
we counted on living very retired and restricting 
our expenses, ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ that would be im- 
possible for you, given the universal consideration 
that you have won for yourself! Try as you might 
you could not strip from yourself the society of 
Weimar!” Then he spoke of the beautiful gowns 
that you would be obliged to have, and of the chil- 
dren that would presently be born to us, ‘‘ You 
are an excellent man,” he added, ‘‘ and your fiancée 
should be a perfect being. How much I wish I 
could do something for you!” After which he ex- 
plained to me the whole state of things at Weimar, 

_and how his hands were tied by reason of the debts 
of the country and the little means at his disposal, 
When I told him that I thought of returning to 
Hanover, he strongly counselled me not to do so, 
He warned me that I should be too much deprived 
there of the companionship of intelligent and edu- 
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cated men, and that I might-also find difficulty in 
obtaining employment, The result of our interview 
is that for the present I must guard against taking 
a too hasty step, but instead must work and furnish 
new proofs of my ability. Finally, he has given 
me to understand that right here and very soon 
something will be found for me. 


In this, certainly, we hear the voice 
of the Goethe who renounced Katchen 
and Frederike, Anna Miinch and Lili 
Schénemann for one and the same 
reason, the fear of placing a yoke upon 
his intellectual powers which seemed to 
him, and indeed with truth, created for 
wings. It is perfectly possible that he 
believed such counsel the sole sort 
properly to be given a young man of 
talent, although his French critic sees 
in it only an ‘‘Olympian indifference ’’ 
to any happiness of others that might 
interfere with his own comfort. It 
must be admitted, too, that this theory 
is borne out by the fact that Goethe 
after discouraging Eckermann’s mar- 
riage for thirteen years, consents to it 
at last only on condition that he shall 
not be asked to meet the bride. 

In spite, however, of the vast egoism 
that saved Goethe’s great talents from 
being swallowed up in the experiences 
that gave him a part at least of the ma- 
terial for ‘‘Faust,’’ it is impossible not 
to realize from Dr. Bielschowsky’s 
painstaking delineation of him how 
irresistibly brilliant and vivid and de- 
lightful he was in his magnificent 
youth. Nor was he without unselfish 
impulses upon which at times he acted. 
When he fell in love as impetuously as 
usual with Charlotte Buff, the heroine 
of ‘‘The Sorrows of Werther,’’ and the 
betrothed of Goethe’s friend Kestner, 
he bore himself in such a way as to 
keep not only Charlotte’s friendship 
but that of Kestner as well, and seems 
on that occasion at least to have re- 
nounced forthe sake of others. In 
matters that did not concern his future 
and the development of his genius he 
was generous with time, thought, and 
strength. In his work whether it was 
for himself or others he was what one 
would expect from the author of 
“*Faust,”’ not merely untiring but filled 
with incessant enthusiasm. One of the 
most interesting chapters of this first 
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volume of the “Life”’ is that describ- 
ing his labors as Minister at Weimar. 
His first duty, that of training the 
young Duke to the responsibilites of 
his office and bringing his influence to 
bear upon him without arousing his 
anger, led him into compromising situ- 
ations and spread the impression that 
he was the spur by which the Duke was 
pricked to extravagant conduct in a 
thousand directions. Dr. Bielschowsky 
makes very clear, however, his real 
moderation and the wisdom of his 
counsel to his good-natured sovereign. 
He appears to have rung all possible 
changes upon the fundamental precept 
which he addressed to the Duke in a 
birthday poem: “Restrain thyself; 
learn to forego.”’ And apart from his 
mentorship over the Duke, he was 
wholly devoted to his political calling, 
wresting from it knowledge of men 
and government, which was enough to 
content him since knowledge was al- 
ways the coin in which he felt himself 
best paid. The part he played in ama- 
teur theatricals, masquerades, etc.—a 
part so often descanted.upon by his 
critics—was a small one compared to 


-his part in the exciting game of states- 


manship. He showed the true poetry 
of his nature in the delight he felt in 
his practical calling. It is not the 
powerfully creative mind that scorns 
business interests and ideals, Goethe’s 
intelligence like Shakespeare’s, trans- 
muted the petty necessary details of 
his practical occupation into the signifi- 
cant fragments of a tremendous struc- 
ture of human enterprise. Or, to speak 
more truly, no transmutation was 
needed. He saw with his imaginative 
vision the true relation of the small 
parts to the vast whole and, taking all 
knowledge for his province, built for 
himself a philosophic ideal of humanity 
out of such enduring materials that it 
bids fair to outlast the cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces of the 
most inspired dreamers as a contribu- 
tion to the world’s thought.’ His po- 
litical activities have been less dwelt 
upon than his studies in osteology, 
geology, mineralogy, anatomy, and 
other sciences, but Dr. Bielschowsky 
lays special emphasis on his intelligent 
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stematization of the affairs of the ° 

ar Commission, his reformations in 
the Chamber of Finance against the in- 
clination of his free-handed prince, his 
revival of the mining industry at Ilme- 
nau, and numerous other proofs of his 
executive talent and serious temper in 
official life. ‘‘That a man is made 
serious by serious matters is natural,”’ 
he writes to his mother, “‘especially if 
one is by nature meditative and desires 
to promote the good and the right in 
the world.”” When at last, at the age 
of thirty-seven, he breaks his bonds, 
and starts incognito on his memorable 
journey to Italy, leaving behind him a 
quiet duchy in the serenity of which 
he had been the most important agent, 


we feel that he has made his political 


career as useful to his own purposes as 
to the welfare of the country, and is 
ready for the reposeful and inspiring 
influence of antique art. 

The effect upon Goethe not merely 
of antique art but of every form of art 
with which he came into contact was 
extraordinary. It was not merely the 
esthetically agreeable effect produced 
upon minds whose surface is receptive 
but whose composition beneath this 
easily enriched surface is essentially 
arid. The monuments of the artistic 
life of the far past became at once vital 
to him, or rather did not lose for him 
the vitality which so often is veiled to 
the commonplace vision. His sense 
of the continuity of man’s effort sprang 
to his aid, and he arrived in Rome fresh 
from his successful struggle with con- 
temporary problems, only to feel at 
home and contemporaneous with the 
Pantheon and the Colosseum. Char- 
acteristically he sought immediately to 
recreate his impressions on a basis of 
historical knowledge, tracing the rela- 
tions between this art of the ancients 
and the art of Egypt by the side of 
which it was itself ‘‘modern art.’’ It 
may well be imagined that such studies 
had for him none of the “dryness” 
commonly attributed to them, but he 
was not content to confine himself to 
study of historic art. His creative 
mind impelled his hand to take hold 
of the tool and learn what it would do 
for him. It is hardly to the purpose 
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* that with all his intelligence he could 
not make it do his will. The trouble 
was with his hand and eye, not with 
his mind. They were not his proper 
interpreters, but his careful and enthu- 
siastic drill in observation reinforced 
by his attempts to reproduce what he 
saw were not wasted. No one who 
has ever practised an art only to make 
it subsidiary to another art can ques- 
tion the value of his drawing, painting, 
and modelling to his poetry. They 
defined for him abstract ideas of har- 
mony and proportion as perhaps no 
practice with the use of words alone 
could have done. They taught him 
new appreciation of the large forms 
within which detail must be kept, and 
they taught him too that the austere 
simplicity of an outline is merely the 
union or fusion of a thousand observa- 
tions of detail. His re-reading of the 
manuscript of the first part of ‘‘ Faust’ 
on his Italian journey was well-timed, 
and it may fairly be argued that with- 
out the stimulation of his mind to 
the observation of typical forms gained 
from his study of antique art and his 
own practice in art under the influence 
of the antique he would hardly have 
past his great drama with its confusing 
multitudinous accumulations of obser- 
vation into a form so pure and so free 
from the trivial and accidental. He 
went through the natural evolution of 
all artists of importance, whether poets 
or painters, from careful attention to 
and imitation of nature to choice be- 
tween the essential and the non-essen- 

‘tial and the recognition of structural 
harmony. In reviewing his early life 
as it is presented by this punctilious 
biographer we realize the structural 
harmony of his own mind and also the 
labor by which this harmony was ac- 
quired, the elimination from his design 
of all that might interfere with it and 
the inclusion and fostering of all that 
might further it. Not merely did he 
sacrifice the loves of his boyhood with 
the consistent purpose of leaving him- 

-self freedom to expand, but he strove 
and with success to overcome the dis- 
tastes that threatened to do him an ill 
turn. He subjugated his Horror of 
disease by the study and practice of 
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medicine, working in the dissecting- 
room with as much thoroughness as 
though he had expected to become a 
physician. He overcame his tendency 
to dizziness by repeating the experi- 
ment of climbing to the highest point 
of the cathedral and standing there 
upon a ledge scarcely a square yard in 
size, until he was completely cured. 
Loud noises were distressing to him, 
therefore he walked by the side of 
drummers during the beating of the 
tattoo. He was secretly afraid to visit 
graveyards and lonely places at night, 
and for this reason he haunted such 
gruesome spots until he was unable 
even by intention to awaken in himself 
the sense of horror. Self-understand- 
ing and self-control seemed to him the 
necessary forerunners to greatness and 
there was never a moment when he did 
not consciously intend to be great. 
Writing from Weimar to his mother, 
who has been disquieted by reports of 
overwork and ill-health, he sums up 
his own characteristics and the effect 
upon him of his surroundings in a cool 
statement of the result of minute in- 
trospection : 

Merck and several others judge my position quite 
falsely [he says]. They see only what I sacrifice 
and not what I gain; they cannot understand that 
I am daily growing richer by daily giving so much. 
You remember the last days that I spent with you 
before coming here. If I had continued under such 
conditions, I should surely have come toa bad end. 
The disproportion of the narrow burgher circle to 
the breadth and vivacity of my nature would have 
driven me mad. In spite of my lively imagination 
and my spiritual intuition of things human, I should 
have remained forever unacquainted with the world 
and in a perpetual childhood, which usually be- 
comes intolerable to itself and others because of its 
vanity and all related faults. How much more for- 
tunate it was for me to be placed in a position of 
which I was in no sense master; where through 
mistakes of ignorance and over-hastiness I had op- 
portunities enough to learn to know myself and 
others ; where, left to myself and my fate, I passed 
through so many trials, which may not be necessary 
for many hundreds of men, but which I greatly 
needed for my development! Even now how could 
I with my nature desire a happier condition than 
one which has infinite possibilities for me? For 
even if new capabilities should daily develop within 
me, my conceptions become clearer and clearer, my 
strength increase, my knowledge broaden, my judg- 
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ment correct itself, and my pluck grow, still I 
should daily find occasion to apply all these facul- 
ties both in great things and in small, You see 
how far I am from the hypochondriac discomfort 
which makes so many discontented with their lot, 
and that only most important considerations or 
very strange, unexpected developments could move 
me to forsake my post. 


In this we have the secret if not of 
Goethe’s genius at least of his triumph 
over conditions that might have served 
to stunt or shrivel or debase or over- 
whelm a duller man. He did indeed 
daily find occasion to apply all his 
faculties both in great things and small. 
If he made his own development the 
first consideration of his extremely 
capable mind he also lavishly spent the 
remarkable powers which he was at 
such pains to enlarge upon the slightest 
of the tasks that came in hisway. He 
early showed the first attribute of real 
greatness,—he willingly put forth his 
utmost efforts for any purpose that 
seemed to him worthy of any effort at 
all. Whatever his work was he never 
felt himself above it or too important 
for it. Hence he united a kind of hu- 
mility with his egoism. He was more- 
over entirely ready to grant importance 
to instruments of culture commonly 
underestimated or regarded as unfit for 
the learned. It is peculiarly appropri- 
ate, in connection with the laborious 
and intelligent effort that has been 
spent on the translation of Dr. Biel- 
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schowsky’s book, to quote from 
Goethe’s letters to Carlyle his opinion: 
of translation. Characteristically look- 
ing at it from two sides, that of the 
translator and that of the translated, 
he not only designates it as “‘one of 
the weightiest and worthiest affairs in 
the general concerns of the world,”’ 
but in another letter continues with 
fervor: 


The translator works not alone for his own na- 
tion, but likewise for the one from whose language 
he has taken the work. For it happens oftener 
than one is apt to suppose, that a nation sucks out 
the sap and strength of a work and absorbs it into 
its own inner life, so as to have no further pleasure 
in it, and to draw no new nourishment from it. 
This is especially the case with the German people, 
who consume far too quickly whatever is offered 
them, and while transforming it by various re- 
workings, they in a sense annihilate it. Therefore 
it is very salutary if what was their own should, 
after a time, by means of a successful translation, , 
reappear to them endowed with fresh life. 


However Goethe may seem to have 
changed from his tumultuous youth to 
his calm old age, it is easy to discern 
in all accounts of him at the different 
periods of his life ample testimony to 
his most valuable characteristic —an 
open mind. Without this he could 
neither have attained the inner har- 
mony upon which he laid such stress 
nor could he so wisely have estimated 
the usefulness of largely spending 
largely to possess. 


Laurence Hope 


( After seeing her portrait in the February CRITIC) 


ALTHOUGH the compass of her voice was small, 
And few the strings that she could wake to life, 
She sang of Love, as one who knew it held 
A Heaven of sweetness and a Hell of strife. 


Now she hath forced the gloomy Gates of Death, 
Sooner than tarry when her mate was dead, 
Cast jasmin-blossoms all about ‘her grave, 
And plant a crimson rose-tree at her head. 


O. R. Howarp THOMPSON, 





Literary Tact 


By MICHAEL WHITE 


In his interesting memoirs, Kropot- 
kin tells us that at the court of the 
Emperor Alexander II. it was custom- 
ary for the minister of state, before 
entering the imperial cabinet with the 
object of inveigling that monarch into 
some course, to discover from Alexan- 
der’s valet in what humor his. master 
was that morning. The minister took 
particular care to be on good terms 
with the Emperor’s valet, so that he 
might conduct himself according to 
whether Alexander had slept well or 
otherwise overnight. 

Here is where an aspiring contributor 
to a magazine, seeking a personal ac- 
quaintance with the editor, may find a 
parallel example for his own case. 
What the valet was to Alexander II. 
the office boy is to the editor. The 
discreet contributor will at the outset 
make friends with the office boy, for 
by so doing he can learn just what 
humor the editor is in and govern his 
actions accordingly. If, for instance, 
your first visit should happen to be at 
a time when ‘“‘the boss is rip tearing 
' mad,’’ manifestly your best course 
would be to seek an interview at a 
more auspicious moment. 

But the office boy is in a position to 
advance your suit further than this. 
He is generally keenly observant of the 
editorial autocrat’s hobbies and failings. 
He can tell you, for example, whether 
his boss plays golf, is a Republican, or 
a Democrat, and how he spends his 
vacation. 

Should the editor happen to be a 
lady, the office boy, knows whether she 
holds strong opinions upon the subject 
of woman’s suffrage, or if her leisure 
interest is occupied more with higher 
music. 

Thus having made yourself familiar 
with the personality of the editor, you 
can enter his sanctum thrice armed; 
because it is always well to bear in mind 

“under such circumstances the pasting 
which the Emperor Shah Jehan in- 


variably received from his emirs: 
“‘If it is day and the Emperor says 
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it is night we behold the moon and the 
stars.”’ 

But much depends upon your first 
interview. Nothing is more injudicious 
than to immediately thrust a manuscript 
into the editor’s hand, and proceed to 
point out how superior your work is to 
anything he has already published in 
his magazine. By so doing you might 
seem to imply that his judgment has 
not always been infallible, which is to 
say the least of it indiscreet. On the 
contrary, as you have taken the meas- 
ure of your editor by a first glance, the 
attitude you should adopt is one of 
either respectful or hearty congratula- 
tion over the unprecedented success 
the magazine is meeting with under his 
management. He cannot possibly be 
offended if you remark that you hear 


. the circulation is going up by leaps and 


bounds in—the Middle West. This 
prelude should be brief; but in nine 
cases out of ten you will notice that it 
has made a favorable impression by 
your being invited to take a seat. 
Your procedure then should be gov- 
erned by circumstances, but you can 
diplomatically approach the object of 
your visit by drawing the editor’s at- 
tention to the coincidence, that while 
he has been fortunate in securing so 
many of Mr. Zacheus Dewberry’s stories 
for his magazine, your name and Mr. 
Dewberty’s have appeared so often to- 
gether in other places. As it is evident 


_ Mr. Dewberty is a favorite contributor, 


by thus associating your name with his 
it is probable the editor will thereupon 
express the desire to see some of your 
work. 

This is the right moment to place 
your manuscript in his hand, express 
your gratification at having been ad- 
mitted to the editorial presence, and 
bow yourself out. Should the office 
boy wink as you pass by him, and there 
is a quarter in your pocket, he will 
think none the worse of you if it is 
transferred into his possession. 

Now as the chances are that the first 
contribution will be returned with more 
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or less profound regret, it must not be 
supposed that your diplomacy has been 
all in vain. Your next move should 
be to discover from your friend the 
office boy where the editor usually goes 
out to lunch, and thither you should 
repair daily, taking a seat where he is 
bound to notice your presence. 

Upon the first occasion you will be 
greeted probably with a nod and a 
“*How’s yourself,’” but sooner or later, 
possibly with the connivance of the 
waiter, you can manage to be seated at 
the same table. 

But that is not the opportunity to 
discuss your work. That is the time, 
when recollecting that your editor is, 
say, a golf enthusiast, you should turn 
the conversation upon hishobby. The 
circulation of his magazine will be 
dwindling at an alarming rate if he 
does not promptly respond by dilating 
perhaps upon a new theory of his rela- 
tive to putting greens, which time and 
again he has brought to the attention 
of his club committee without result. 
By this means you have obtained what 
is often a difficult matter—your editor’s 
views upon a particular subject. - So 
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while expressing your astonishment at 
the collective intellectual density of the 
club committee, you should carefully 
but surreptitiously jot down his opin- 
ions on the back of a menu or on your 
cuff; so that you may embody them in 
om next story you purpose sending 
im. 

It will then surely be your own in- 
feriority as a craftsman if he does not 
accept that story as combining in an 
unusual degree both human and timely 
interest. 

There is, however, one terrible edi- 
torial rock upon which the contributor’s 
literay bark may meet with shipwreck 
unless most tactfully handled. An 
editor will sometimes write himself 
under a nom-de-plume, and unfairly 
request your opinion of his unidentified 
work. Unlucky mortal are you, if a 
warning voice does not whisper in your 
ear, and you commit yourself to the 
indiscretion of saying that you are lost 
in amazement for the reason of its ac- 
ceptance. The look, or the exclama- 
tion in response, can best be likened to 
the shock experienced previous to the 
sinking of a ship. 


Keys to China by Front and Back Door 


By W. E. GRIFFIS 


As China emerges from mystery and 
obscurity, and as the miracle play of 
thrones and their occupants becomes a 
common theatre, we find less to admire 
in what was once professed, while our 
human sympathies become deeper and 
stronger.* The Empress Dowager of 
China, so often painted in the lurid col- 
ors of defamation by ignorant and even 
malignant foreigners, turns out to be a 
simple woman, who is quite attractive 
in many traits of her character. Marked 
by limitations of place, time, culture, 
and inheritance, she seems also possesed 
of the same abilities which we admire in 
Elizabeth of England and Catherine of 
Russia, while showing equal devotion 
to her country and people. Miss Carl 


*“ With the Empress Dowager.” By Katharine A, Carl. 
tury. $2.09 


may or may not have violated confi- 
dence in thus unveiling the privacies of 
the palace in which she was a guest. 
Her answer is the ready and unsurpris- 
ing one that this publication is her 
defence against distortion and misrepre- 
sentation. Of course we do not expect 
her to criticise or judge harshly her 
hostess. That were ungracious. No 
doubt she is excessive in praise, while 
blind to the wart or to wrinkles,—and 
this in more senses than one. She has 
given us a pleasing story of observa- 
tion and adventure which, beside being 
fascinating in itself, reveals very much 
of historical and antiquarian interest to 
those who have read widely and critical- 
ly in the court life of the vassal king- 
doms around the Middle Country—as 
the Chinese so long proudly called their 
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realm. Both in her personality, e- 
tourage, costume, and tastes the Em- 
press is interesting, but her long finger 
nails are not likely saon to come into 
fashion on this side the Pacific. 

What a pair of keen eyes the jolly 
chaplain of His Britannic Majesty’s 
forces garrisoning Hong Kong must 
have had when in the country which 
oppresses women, and yet is ruled by 
one, he took notes. The author of 
**How to be Happy though Married’’ 
shows us one may be blessed even 
though he be a Chinaman. Chaplain 
Hardy * has a good deal of fun to poke 
at ‘‘John,’’ but he shows us our weak 
points even more by comparison. In 
many things, the man of the pigtail 
does not come off second best. His 
chapter on ‘‘Betrothal and Marriage’ 
is delightful. He explains by hints 
the philosophy of the practice which 
veils a woman when she is going to 
enter the matrimonial poke. Though 


a Chinese bride’s veil is made of beads 
instead of lace, she must sightlessly 
enter the future, very much as the 


American maiden perforce must do. 
Whether talking on missionaries or 
Chinese mandarins, manners, clothes, 
‘ or education, the contrasting charac- 
teristics of the wearer of side whiskers 
or of hair tails, of spirits or of mortal 
rogues, travelling or sitting on the ve- 


randah, the chaplain is always delight- © 


ful. This is one of the most readable 
books about the country whose popu- 
lation and peculiarities are permanently 
exaggerated in most of our text- 
books. 

The tremendous quarrel in India be- 
tween Lord Curzon ¢ and General Kitch- 
ener has excited much comment on 
the four sides of the two oceans. What 
caused the strife between pen and 
sword ? The spurs evidently got tan- 
gled up in the civil robes, the latter 
being well torn; but why? As one 
man was married and the other was a 
bachelor, the trouble was laid to some 
phase of the eternal feminine. Never- 
theless those who studied the wires 


*“* John Chinaman at Home.” By E. J. Hardy. Scrib- 
ner, $2.00 ~ 
+“ Tibet and Turkestan.” By Oscar Terry Crosby. 
man, $2.00 


Put- 
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and the storage batteries of politics 
felt sure, even long ago, that while 
Japan should occupy Russia in the far 
East, John Bull would leave no oppor- 
tunity unused to grab something in 
central Asia. It was a sad day for 
both Lord Curzon and for Colonel 
Younghusband also, after civil ambi- 
tion and military daring had done their 
best in scrambling, like a cat, on the 
roof of the world in Tibet, to be called 
down by orders from Whitehall, and to 
have their treaty of coercion virtually 
torn into strips. In a word, the Brit- 
ish market-makers were surreptitiously 
entering the Chinese Empire, by climb- 
ing in ‘* some other way,’’ even at the 
back door of the Chinese Empire. 
Determined to forestall and keep out 
the Russians, or any other traders, 
they hesitated not even at scuttles and 
roof guards. This the American army 
officer, who has written a book expos- 
ing the reality, preaches loudly. He 
tells of his journey through old lands, 
high and dry, while giving wonderfully 
fresh and stimulating study of new 
conditions. His text is a medley of 
matters historical, descriptive, and 
homiletic, relating to Tibet and Turk- 
estan. With its text, index, and brand- 
new map, it is a revelation of the new 
Asia of railways and telegraphs. Mr. 
Crosby has also furnished eloquent 
commentary upon and damning proof 
of the justice of Mr. Bryce’s condem- 
nation.of Balfour’s.policy—so feeble in 
the far East of pre-Boxer days and so 
alternately unwise and vacillating in 
central Asias The work is a first-class 
contribution toward the study of world 
politics, as well as of that larger sociol- 
ogy which shows how climate, and the 
excess or absence of water, as well as 
the altitudes and depressions in the 
earth’s surface, influence permanently 
individuals arrd races. 

Lest sentimentalist and philanthro- 
pist should forget the solid realities un- 
der the human foot and sole, a member 
of the British Parliament, with an eye to 
railways, mines, metals, markets, and 
highways, has refurbished his travel- 
ler’s notes and impressions of three 
years ago and has given us a bright 
and brisk book on Japan, Korea, and 
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China.* It is full of pictures; has a 
map which shows at one glance of the 
eye what British, Russian, German, 
French, American, and Japanese en- 
gineers are doing, both with brain and 
hand, to create new highways of travel 
and paths from mine to market, and 
from the hinterlands to the seaports. 
He draws skilfully the contrast of life 
in twentieth century Japan, notes the 
absurdities of Korean ways, laughs’ at 
the absurdities of Chinese existence, 
shows us, like an orthodox Britisher, 
the awful dangers which come from 
Russian aggression, preaches the bene- 
fits of English success and ownership, 


*** Far Eastern Impressions.” By E. F. G. Hatch. A.C. 
McClurg & Co. 


demonstrates how very desirable an ar- 
rangement with America would be, 
and in a final chapter discusses the 
effect of Japan’s successes on the Asi- 
atic mind. 

However different in their points of 
view, spirit, motive, and method, these 
four books reveal to us a China that is 
new in potency if not yet in visible 
reality, even while they suggest that, 
instead of the disasters and woe at- 
tending the possible re-creation of 
Russia, the regeneration of China is 
to be consummated like the operation 
of leaven. There is indeed good ground 
to hope that there will be a transform- 
ation of the oldest of empires without 
the shattering of the vessel. 


“A Reunited Anglo-Saxondom”’ 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


IN crossing the Atlantic at different 
times I have been more and more im- 
pressed by the increasing cordiality 
between Canadians and citizens of the 
United States; and as far off as the 
Queen’s Jubilee I can recall the manly 
bearing of one or two of those who 
officially represented still more distant 
British colonies and refused to accept 
knighthood because their constituents 
were all opposed to it. I also vividly 
remember the fine face and manner of 
Sir Wilfred Laurier when he received 
his degree at Oxford and had to listen 
from the platform to the rather boorish 
jokes of the undergraduates: his quiet 
high-bred look seeming not so much to 
reprove them as to ignore their very ex- 
istence. To a citizen of the United 
States these things brought Canada and 
its citizens very near; and made oneask 
the question “ Why not still nearer?” 

Again, when we get such fresh and 
attractive literary work as that of Bliss 
Carman and Charles G. D. Roberts, 
both now residing in the United States, 
yet both graduates of the University. of 
New Brunswick; when we find Amer- 
ican authors like Longfellow and 
Parkman drawing the materials of their 


most widely known works from Canada; 
when the British provinces are. becom- 
ing more and more a summer resort for 
Americans ; when the post-office recog- 
nizes no separation as to mailable matter 
and cost,—it is impossible not to fees 
that, on this continent at least, the bar- 
riers of division are being steadily let 
down. Then come the complex ties 
of personal intercourse and genealogy. 
Being for some weeks in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, last year, I found 
with surprise that two thirds of the 
nurses were from the British provinces, 
and then remembered that my first and 
best of all possible nurses—my mother 
—was born at St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, where her father, a British 
army officer, was stationed at the time 
of her birth, and my kinsman, Sir 
John Wentworth, was at one time 
governor of New Hampshire and then 
of Nova Scotia. Thus close and com- 
plex are the ties which, after all, bind 
together the English-speaking dwellers 
on this continent. r 
There is no prospect, I suppose, that 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada will ever become nearer to each 
other in political organization, unless it 
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be under some very wide and compre- 
hensive tie which shall bring the whole 
English-speaking-world under some gen- 
eral name, yet leave the various parts 
to entire individuality. In various 
forms and under various titles, this 
possibility is becoming forced upon us. 
Sir George Grey gave the name of 
“ The People of One Tongue” to sucha 
possible organization, and elsewhere 
spoke of it, less poetically, butin a more 
matter-of-fact way, as an “ Anglo-Ameri- 
can Council.” Sir Walter Besant called 
it “The Great Reconciliation.” Mr. 
Dicey invented a word expressly for it, 
namely “isopolity,” or the mutual 
membership of citizens of England and 
America, each class of voters having a 
right of voting in both countries, so 
long as peace shall last among them. 
On the American side, Senator Lamar 
long since suggested an “ Anglo-Saxon 
League” as likely to be proposed by 
some future statesman ; Secretary Hay 
suggested the possibility of a “ Reunited 
Anglo-Saxondom,” while the late Mr. A. 
W. Tourgée proposed in the Contempo- 
rary Review “an alliance between the 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
family.” Mr. Arthur White, in the 
North American Review for April, 1894, 
sought the same thing under the name 
of “ an Anglo-American Alliance.” Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, meeting the special 
difficulty more in detail than any one 
would, called the proposed organization 
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“the Reunited States of the British- 
American Union” and would make full 
provision in it for the admission even of 
monarchical states, on terms equal to 
others but not superior. This last pro- 
ject would evade the difficulty long 
since foreseen by Richard Cobden, who 
in 1835 inhis pamphlet “ England, Ire- 
land, and America” set aside republican 
government as a thing destined to be 
forever impossible for England ; and ex- 
pressed the opinion that England did not 
“contain within herself even the germs 
of genuine republicanism.” Against 
this is to be placed, on the other hand, 
the remark of our fellow-countryman 
Dr. Andrew D. White, a man who is 
not given to extreme radicalism, but 
who yet speaks of “ our sister republic 
Great Britain” and adds, “for Great 
Britain is simply a republic with a mon- 
archical figurehead, lingering along on 
good behavior.” (Memoirs, II. 364.) 

At any rate, if we once suppose it 
possible that the whole English-speak- 
ing world could come together — the 
communities, that is, for which English 
is the main medium of intercourse— 
then the name of “ A Reunited Anglo- 
Saxondom” would not only bea good 
memorial of Secretary Hay, with whom 
it originated, but a good descriptive 
title until some terser final one shall 
take its place. We may be sure that 
an achievement so great will not fail for 
some suitable phrase to express it. 


The Editor’s Clearing-House 


The Beauty of Laziness 
How doth the little busy bee— 


sings Dr. Watts when in sweetly per- 
suasive words he seeks to turn the 
Sluggard from the error of his ways 
(we hope the great divine was never 
shocked by catching his pattern of in- 
dustry in a lighter and more unguarded 
moment, staggering drunkenly over a 
full-blown thistle-top). But neither 
Dr. Watts nor the writer of Proverbs 
seems to realize that, however repre- 
hensible in insect morality, indolence 


~ in a man or woman is often the jewel- 


case of the soul. 

For when a biographer finds a trace 
of genuine laziness in the ‘‘god of his 
idolatry ’’ it is something which must 
be glozed over, excused, palliated; it 
is regarded as a blemish rather than an 
important factor.in his career. Even 
that prince of biographers, the genial 
Bozzy, falls into. this error; after re- 
peating Dr. Johnson’s admission and 
assertion that he was ‘‘but a lazy fel- 
low,’’ Mr. Boswell hastens to assure 
the reader to the contrary, though 
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much of Dr. Johnson’s fame rests upon 
the records of those hours of tea-drink- 
ing and Of coffee-house chat—the 
delight of his soul. How grievously 
would posterity have suffered had not 
Mr. Boswell been content to pass his 
life sitting by the quiet pool (rather 
than fountain), of the great Doctor’s 
wisdom, and with the patience of a 
skilled fisherman to cast on that placid 
surface his tentative flies of conversa- 
tion, which rarely failed of a strike. 
This spice of idleness, the “‘shuggish- 
ness’’ which the Doctor deplored, oc- 
curs very frequently in men of genius. 
Wordsworth confessed to indolence in 
his youth, so did Walter Scott; states- 
men such as Webster, inventors such 
as Watt, poets, musicians, artists— 
one cannot begin to name the mighty 


host of famous men who, at one time © 


or another, have been in the ranks of 
the idlers; even Shakespeare, with his 
“little Latin, less Greek,’’ gives slight 
evidence of youthful industry. Who 
can estimate the great works which 
have been lost to the world simply 
through the artist’s lack in his early 
youth of this saving grace of laziness! 

It is especially sad if a poet miss it. 
He, if he be an idler, a ‘‘sluggard ’’ in 
Solomon’s phrase, will but write when 
the Muse not only inspires, but fairly 
takes him by the shoulders and com- 
pels him; whereas, if once the microbe 
of industry be fastened upon him, write 
he must! What matters the Muse so 
he may find a typewriter? Much has 
been written of Browning’s*‘ breathless- 
ness,’”’ his‘‘insane swiftness,’ hischange 
of style, but his poetry of the 70’s 
seems to have suffered much also from 
a tireless industry ; the return in his old 
age to something of his earlier manner 
may have been solely due to a slacken- 
ing of his industry through sheer 
fatigue. 

Idleness, as we have said, is one of 
the greatest preservatives of intellectual 
gifts; as camphor and moth-balls to 
the summering of winter garments, as 
alcohol to the bottled specimen, so is 
laziness to a budding genius. 


Truth is within ourselves, 
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our faulty system of education we build 
about a child’s mind—brick on brick— 
with other people’s ideas until 


A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Blinds it and makes all error. 


Only the idler is able to resist this evil ; 
only the Sluggard can preserve his inner 
entity, for he, wrapt in his indolence 
as in a circumambient cloud, is unvexed 
by instructors and instruction; his soul 
is developed from within, his talent 
*“bildet sich in der Stille.’’ 

““Go to the Ant!” cried Solomon. 
**Nay,’’ answers the Sluggard, ‘‘go 
rather to the wise and patient cater- 
pillar, who finds his leaf and feeds on it 
in placid content; who spins his cocoon 
and there, in seeming inertia, perfects 
his wings until the time comes for him 
to take his place in regions undreamed 
of in the Ant’s philosophy.” 

So the Sluggard; he shrouds his 
native brilliancy in his mantle of indo- 
lence until, when the fulness of time is 
come, he opens 


out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape— 


and we have the statesman, the philos- 
opher, the poet. 
FRANCES DUNCAN. 


‘With More than a Single Hair 


POPE said that ‘‘ beauty draws us with 
a single hair,’’—but perusal of modern 
fiction shows that Beauty to-day draws 
with a vast quantity of hair. Of 
course, the old-time heroines were not 
hairless,—they had ‘“‘stinny curls,” 
**raven locks,’’ “‘golden tresses,’’ etc. 
—but the novelists then did not think 
it necessary to go into exhaustive de- 
tails. Frank Norris was .one of the 
first of the latter-day novelists to 
‘*feature’’ the hair of his heroines; and 
whether others have simply followed 
his lead, or the idea is ‘‘in the air,’’— 
no cockney pun intended,—it is certain 
that much descriptive talent is ex- 
pended upon the hirsute adornment of 
the ladies of fiction. 

The more conspicuous their hair 


is, the better; an admirer can see it 


at least two blocks off, In fact, the 
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vulgar and slangy would say that they 
have ‘‘noisy’’ hair. Gold and red are 
the favorite colors, apparently because 
they can be seen the farthest off. A 
heroine who somehow creeps into mod- 
ern fiction with only ‘‘a low knot of 
brown hair’’ must feel herself to be 
almost bald. Sometimes ‘‘a great mass 
of jetty hair towering on her head like 
acrown,”’ is permitted; but this is rare. 
A quiet domestic little body may have 
‘*quantities of waving chestnut hair,”’ 
—quantity, you see, is always insisted 
upon,—‘‘coiled back so tightly from a 
broad, low forehead that you barely 
realize at first that when it is let 
down it forms a beautiful shimmering 
cloak around her that nearly touches 
the floor.”’ A mild sort of siren must 
be satisfied with *‘ masses of light brown 
hair pushed over her ears with silver 
combs, and falling into loops on her 
neck.’’ But when it comes to the reg- 
ular stunning, resplendent, triumphant 
heroine who is so popular just now, the 
type that is pet-named Princess or 
Duchess or My Lady by the fond 
author,—the irresistible being who is 
almost smothered in floral and confec- 
. tionery offerings from her adorers, and 
is obliged to employ a private secretary 
to keep record of her conquests,—she 
must positively have ‘‘locks like the 
sun’’ (either the rising or the setting 
sun, it does not matter which). One 
ingenuous young person of modern 
fiction decides upon the profession of 
adventuress, because she has green eyes 
and ‘‘wonderful red -hair’’ which is full 
of ‘‘sparks and shocks ’’ for the electri- 
fied beholder of the opposite sex. The 
flaming tresses of a magazine-story 
beauty so impress the hero that he can 
think of nothing else: ‘‘He had never 
seen anything so tawny, so glistening, 
so magnificent, as the undulant masses 
of hair gathered up to the crown of the 
girl’s head.’” One of the supernume- 
rary characters remarks about this 
young lady that ‘‘you can always see 
her coming a mile away,’’—and when 
introduced to the reader she is clad in 
a quiet little bathing costume of scarlet, 
with her Iégs, ‘‘dimpled and brown, as 
a child’s,’’ bared to the knee. 

Red as a color either attracts or irri- 


tates, according to the species of animal 
that views it; but it seems to have 
become a fixed tradition, or super- 
stition, of novelists that the flamboyant 
tint, either in the name or on the cover 
of a novel, is a beckoner of success; 
and doubly so when it flames in the 
locks of the heroine. Some reviewers 
seem to share the belief; for one of 
them enthusiastically queried, ‘‘Who 
would not want to read a novel called 
‘The Red-Haired Woman?’’’ In fact, 
the color has been so associated with 
temper, spirit, guileful fascination, etc., 
that it would be almost useless for a 
red-haired woman of real life, no mat- 
ter how meek and mild she might be, 
to exemplify her character in her con- 
duct; for nobody would believe in her. 
People would say that she was dissem- 
bling. Golden hair, however, if bright 
enough to glitter like a gilded sign- 
board in the sunshine,—and if in suffi- 
cient quantities,—is almost equally 
popular in fiction. A novelist devotes 
half a column to the ‘‘amber hair ’”’ of 
one of his leading ladies, which was so 
marvellously abundant as to give scope 
for a bewilderingly complicated coiffure 
culminating on top in ‘‘golden bub- 
bles.’”” Another fortunate one had 
‘‘the glintiest of hair, hair that curled 
damp on the low forehead and around 
the pink ears, hair that lay in a rich 
mass at the nape of the gleaming neck.”’ 
In addition, she possessed the charm 
of eyes that were “‘of all colors, and no 
color,’’—which suggests the paradoxi- 
cal idea of a decolorized rainbow. 
Once we find it suggested that the 
amount of hair is not the only secret of 
female fascination: ‘‘Some men main- 
tained that it was not the quantity nor 
the color of Peggy Ryle’s hair that did 
the mischief, but simply and solely the 
way it grew.’’. But the most glorious 
example of what ‘“‘only a woman’s 
hair’’ can do is found in a piece of 
current fiction. The heroine has hair 
of ‘‘meek baby-gold,’’ that curls and 
waves and riots by nature, just as less 
blessed women have to try to make 
their locks do with curling tongs; and 
of course it is of almost superhuman 
length and thickness. It might seem 
enough for such hair to be merely orna- 
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mental; but it also proves useful. As 
she and a man are sailing, the boat 
capsizes and they are thrown into the 
water. They are near a small island, 
which they manage to reach; and as 
they do not wish to remain castaways 
any longer than necessary, they decide 
to signal to some passing bark. But 
they have nothing to signal with. Sud- 
denly a bright idea dawns upon the 
lady’s mind; seizing her radiant and 
wonderful hair in both hands, she waves 
it wildly as a flag of distress, ‘‘a golden 
banner,’’—and they are promptly res- 
cued. After this, one might almost 
expect to hear that some romantic 
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heroine has made her bright-tressed 
head play the part of the revolving 
light in a lighthouse, to warn her sailor 
lover away from the perils of rocks and 
shoals. And why not? Have we not 
read in recent fiction of a hero who, 
seeking his lady in a dim conservatory, 
descries amid the flowery aisles ‘‘the 
light of her hair’’? 

The meditative reader wonders 
whether there is any connection be- 
tween this Samson-like growth in fic- 
tion and the fact that hairdressers say 
the price of false hair has mounted 
amazingly of late. 

J. K. WETHERILL. 
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ART 


Elward—On Collecting Miniatures, Enamels, 
and Jewelry. By Robert Elward. Long- 
mans, 75 cents net. 


Though such a book as this can hardly appeal 
to any very wide public, yet it should make 
itself distinctly hed to the man prepared to 
develop a hobby along the lines it lays down. 
The five chapters give a distinct if short 
summary of what is most sought after, what 
most rare, and what most valuable, among the 
miniatures, enamels, and jewelry of all ages. 


Greenshields—Landscape Painting and Modern 
Dutch Artists. By E. B. Greenshields. 
Baker and Taylor. $2.00 net. 


Landscape painting rarely receives the 
attention of one whole volume, but here is an 
excellent book devoted entirely to a treatment 
of the subject on its historical and technical 
sides from the awakening of the art to the 
present iod of French impressionism 
and Dutch revival. The central theme from 
which the author attacks his subject is that 
every artist has painted nature not as it 
actually was but as it affected him. The 
text is concise and to the point; the half-tone 
illustrations admirably reproduced. 


Levy—The American Art Annual, nape eyes. 
Vol. V. Edited by Florence N. Levy. 


American Art Annual Co. $5.00. 


For the editor or the man interested in the 
technical record of the past year of American 
Art such a volume stands invaluable and 
without competitors. The text is well il- 
lustrated with frequent half-tone illustrations 
of the best contemporary work of artists on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Miles—The Later Work of Titian. By 
Henry Miles. The Newnes Art Library. 
Warne. $1.25. 


This one volume in a series of twenty on 
painters past and present, contains sixteen 
fe ig of sanely written comment, description, 
and biography concerning Titian, preceded 
by a photogravure or and followed 
by sixty-four full-page half-tone illustrations. 
In the series the quality of the reproductions, 
as well as the merit of the introductions, 
varies to a great extent. Here the author has 
written modestly and directly, but the half- 
tones fall below the average level. The 
book as a whole, however, is well worth the 
price and quite a find to the man looking for 

uantity rather than quality in reproduc- 
tions of Titan’s work. 


Phythian—The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
By Ernest Phythian. The Newnes 
Art Library. Warne. $1.25. 


The text of this volume deals in a large way 
with the group of men among whom Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti made so distinct a name. 
The author covers his ground by chronicling 
the history of the movement with little or no 
personal comment. The half-tone repro- 
ductions have been well chosen. The book 
is uniform with the one on Titian. 


Radford—Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Ernest 
Radford. The Newnes Art Library. 
Warne. $1.25. 


This book is a companion to the one on “‘The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” The author 
has sorted with clearness such vital material 
concerning the life of Rossetti as may be 
placed in his restricted space. The illustra- 
tions have been well made, considering the 
price at which the volume is published. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


Birney—Childhood. By Mrs. Theodore W. 
irney. Stokes. $1.00 nét. : 
Childhood in its mental, moral, and physical 
aspects has evidently been the subject of much 
thoughtful and loving study on the part of 
the author, who is the founder and promoter 
of the National Co of Mothers. She is 
singularly free from fads; does not write as if 
she were the whole Law and the Prophets on 
the subject of children, but by wise and 
judicious suggestion she shows parents‘how 
to know and understand the little beings they 
are responsible for, and a careful perusal of 
the book should bring help to many house- 

holds. S 
George—The Menace of Privilege. 4 Henry 
rge, Jr. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


This is an able, sincere, and elaborate indict- 
ment of [modern society, resting funda- 
mentally on the highly questionable assertion 
that the rich are getting richer, and that the 
poor are getting poorer. All the well-known 
evils in our industrial, political, and social 
world,—and some conditions that cannot be 
conceded as evils,—are described in great 
detail. The temperamentally pessimistic will 
find hereina mass of congenial food. In its 
pees the description is in general true, 
ut the resulting composite picture is as a 
whole distorted and exaggerated. The net 
result of such a work is a harmful one, for it 
forces those who believe that progress consists 
in evolution and not in revolution, and who at 
the same time recognize clearly the extent of 
the evils complained of, to divert their energies 
from curing these evils to defending societ 
asa whole. For in its essence this is an attac 
on social life. Its philosophy is that of France 
in the eighteenth century, with its assumption 
of an ideal state of nature perverted by the 
very existence of society. As a remedy for 
existing evils the son naturally adopts the. 
device of the father, namely, the single tax, 
one on land equivalent to the rental value 
thereof. From this follows naturally the 
abolition of a protective tariff. In addition 
he advocates the confiscation by the state of 
all franchises ——— to the public utility 
corporations. The proposals are revolutionary, 
and would result in making public property 
the greater part of what is now private 
pees: Carried to their logical conclusion 
rge’s theories would result in the abolition 
of all private property, since, in whatever form 
it is, private property is privilege as defined by 
the author. As the work is one of consider- 
able ability it is bound to have great influence 
at a time when the peru as a whole are 
legitimately aroused by the corruption dis- 
closed in financial and political circles. It is 
hardly probable that the destruction of the 
entire organism will commend itself as the 
per remedy for a well-diagnosed disease ex- 
isting therein. 


Grinnell—Social Theories and Social Facts. 


By William Morton Grinnell. Putnams. $1: 


This is the protest of a strong individualist 


against recent socialistic tendencies in the 

nited States, against state ownership of 
railroads and other public utilities, and against 
some tendencies of the teades-unions. It is not 
a closely reasoned exposition, nor one char- 
acterized by breadth of view. The facts are 
not critically examined to determine their real 
meaning, and they are not always accurate. 
Occasionally sweeping statements are made 
as if the facts were well established. Yet the 
book is timely, especially as it emphasizes 
important facts that are usually overlooked 
in the ordinary controversial discussions. 
Thus, Mr. Grinnell shows that when we speak 
of “‘ the trusts’’ as monopolies we are incorrect, 
as virtually no one of our large industrial cor- 
porationsisa monopoly. Similarly he empha- 
sizes the fact that the ownership of our rail- 
roads and industrial corporations is very 
widely diffused, though popularly the man- 
agers, who usually own only a share, are 
supposed to be the real owners. 


ing—Crowell’s Miniature Edition of Irving’s 
lect Works. Crowell. $2.50. 


Five tiny books, so small that they can be 
slipped into a coat pocket, case and all, and 
yet so well printed on fine India paper that 
the type is agreeably legible. The five books 
are; ‘The Sketch Book,’ ‘‘Christmas Sketch- 
es,’ ‘‘The Alhambra,” ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,’’ 
arid ‘‘Tales of a Traveller.” ey are 
bound in beautiful soft leather, with case to 
match, and bear witness to the truth of the 
old saying that ‘‘good things are done up in 
small parcels.” 


Learned—Ideals of Girls. By Mrs. Frank 
Learned. Stokes. $1.00. 


A series of brief conventional talks on every- 
day subjects, such as Manners, Personal Ap- 
pearance, Friendship and Marriage, Letters 
and Letter-writing. The author calls her 
little essays ‘‘Talks on Character, Life, and 
Culture.’’)) They have already appeared in 
the Delineator. 


Lodge—Life and Matter. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Putnams.. $1.00. 


This little book by a well-known English 
scientist is com d of stray articles, all 
bearing on the subject indicated by the title. 
In part it is a criticism of Haeckel’s widely 
read “Riddle of the Universe,’’ and is designed 
to counteract the influence of that work among 
the skilled laboring classes in England. As 
Haeckel had a tendency to confuse science 
and philosophy, and to state as scientific 
truths what were mentely conjectural inferences 
of varying degrees o bility, Lodge’s 


roba 
criticism is well pooh The two main 
theses that Lodge attacks are that material 
energy or terrestrial activity is insusceptible 
to extra-mundane control, and that life is 
merely one of the forms of material energy. 
The book is not wholly critical, but in addition 
i develops his own views of the mystery 


of life and death, of the unknown and perhaps 
the forever unknowable. As a scientist ee 
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naturally recognizes freely the purely hypo- 
thetical ates of such speculations, and con- 
sequently the acceptance of his views depends 
more on the temperment of the reader than 
on the quality of the argument. 


Mabie—The Great Word. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Dodd, Mead. $1.00. 


According to Mr. Mabie, who sets forth his 
conviction in a series of connected essays, 
the ‘‘great word’’ is Love. He treats hi 
subject in the largest sense, and with a deli- 
cacy of sentiment and a richness of allusion 
that his readers have learned to expect from 
him, Mr Mabie is never concerned with the 
promulgation of radical or startling notions; 
and this book, like his others, will valued 
for its sane charming conservatism. 


Sainte-Beuve—Portraits of the Eighteenth 
Century. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Put- 
nam’s. $2.50. 


These two volumes, of which the first is trans- 
lated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley, and 
the second by George Burnham Ives, need no 
other comment than that they contain some 
of the mtost delightful of Sainte-Beuve’s charm- 
ing ‘‘portraits.’’ The selections are taken 
from the ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,” the ‘‘ Portraits 
de Femmes,” and ‘‘ Portraits Littéraires,’’ and 


where two or more essays on the same person. 


have appeared in the different series they are 
here put together, omitting repetitions. The 
books are Illustrated with portraits, and there 
is a critical introduction by Edmond Scherer. 


Shaw—The Author’s Apology. 


By Bernard 
Shaw. Brentano’s. 80 cts. 


This little pamphlet is a reprint, first of Mr. 
John Corbin’s critical estimate of ‘Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession,’’ published in the New York 
Sux; and second, of Mr. Shaw’s own 

to that play, published in the volume of ‘‘Un- 
pleasant’’ plays. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Carus—Friedrich Schiller. By Paul Carus. 
Open Court Co. 75¢. net. 


A concise but scholarly sketch of Schiller’s 
life and an appreciation of his try. Many 
of the copious illustrations, from old por- 
traits, engravings, etc., are of more than usual 
novelty and interest. 


Finck—Edvard Grieg. 
John Lane. $1.25. 


A volume in the series of ‘‘ Living Masters of 

Music,”’ i by Rosa Newmarch 

Finck writes of the Norwegi 

almost unqualified enthusiasm. 

much new material relating to the personal 

side of the composer, including an account-of 

a visit paid him at his home by Mr. Finck. 

Bie illustrations are mainly from photographs 
rieg. 


By Henry T. Finck. 
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Meson ane Senge I, om jae = 
Belgium ngo. o 
Courey MacDonnell. Cassell. fg 


| IL. in recent years has been prom- 
inently in the public eye, in part on account 
of the scandal in his family, in on account 
of the controversy about his inistration of 
the Independent State of the Congo. The 
controversy has been exceptionally acute, and 
ters’ ink has been liberally used in it. 
on the Oriental ex from 
Ostend two years ago found, probably to their 
se, that they were provided gratis with 
adi matter consisting of a pamphlet 
ted in many languages defending the 
Belgian king’s rule in the Congo. This book 
is evidently a result of this controversy, and 
is devo mainly to the African realm of 
Leopold II." The author finds all the charges 
against this rule false, and sustains the gov- 
ernment on all points. Though the work has 
the character of — leading, still it is 
not of the usually low ander of such partisan 
| egress a Nig? yen writes — 
and grap y of conditions in t . 
and emphasizes in detail the eudete 
the work done, and the t di ties in 
doing it. He has unquestionably made outa . 
strong case, which can be shattered only by 
evidence of the greatest weight. 


~—— of Johannes Brahms. By Florence 
y. Longmans. 2 vols. Octavo $7.00. 


Unlike the recently amy Tchaikovsky 
letters, ‘‘Johannes Brahms” will interest 
chiefly—perhaps exclusively—musicians and 
students of Brahms’s work. stout-hearted 
readers will be apt to faint and grow weary 
at the second volume. Yet there are delightful 
glimpses of the Schumanns’ those ‘‘divine 
people,’’ as Brahms calls them, of Joachim, 
the composer’s lifelong friend, The careful 
detailed tracing of Brahms’s life in its rela- 
tion to his work is done with the untiri 
faithfulness of a devoted student to a belov 
master. The explanations and descriptions 
of many of his compositions are admirable, 
especially that of the noble ‘German Re- 
uiem.” Here, a May, shows 
advantage of havi n Brahms’s on. 
All this will be followed with deep interest by 
music students, for Brahms with his intellect- 
uality which to Tchaikovsky’s slavonic tem- 
perament seemed dry and cold, with his almost 
austere idealism subtly inwrought with poetry 
and charm—B in whom one sees the 
“romantic” movement not as a seedling, but 
ted on the noble classicism of B. and 
thoven—Brahms perhaps more than any 
other composer needs a sympathetic compre- 
hension, an intimate understanding, in order 
to a just appreciation of his work. Valuable 
as undoubtedly is the painstaking collection 
of data, the book is somewhat overweighted 
by detailed accounts of and the like, 
which might have been left to an appendix, 
“ it is gpd gros for the reader to see 
rahms man in his proper perspective. 
Also the author’s attitude toward the great 
composer is so tirelessly adoring that even a 
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devout reader wearies of constantly kneeling 
beside her at the shrine. The first volume is 
prefaced by personal reminiscences which, 
although readable, seem rather alien to the 

serious character of the book. 


Mitton—Jane Austen and Her Times. By G. 
E. Mitton. Putnam. $2.75. 


“Of Jane Austen’s life there is little to tell” 
is the opening sentence of this book, but the 
author thinks there is a great deal to tell about 
Jane Austen's personality, and particularly as 
a product of her times. Naturally the book 
is chiefly ‘“‘times,” which serve as a back- 
ground to a very little of Jane Austen. The 
position of the clergy, letters and post, society, 
visits, contemporary writers, and a host of 
other things of those times are described with 
the aid of extracts from journals, hewspapers, 
letters, etc., into which are woven characters 
from Jane Austen’s books, and little bits of 
her life. But notwithstanding the ‘“‘made-up”’ 
nature of the book it is very readable, and the 
illustrations are interesting. 


O’Brien—Recollections. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


An Irishman for a book of reminiscences, and 
particularly for those of one who has been so 
active in the national struggle for a free 
Ireland! Whatever may be the sympathies 
of the reader with reference to the political 
questions involved, he cannot but enjoy the 
genial, humorous, earnest, and patriotic pages 
of this volume, which not only gives us fresh 
views of many points in the history of the 
times in Ireland, but contains so many facts 
and anecdotes concerning his Hibernian and 
other contemporaries who have helped to 
make that history. The book brings the 
recollections down only to 1883, and we shall 
look forward with impatience to their con- 
tinuation in another volume. 


By William O’Brien. 


Robins—William T. Sherman. 
Robins. Jacobs. $1.25 net. 


The twentieth volume in the series of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Crisis agp omg a connected with the his- 
tory of the Civil War, and quite up to the 
creditable standard of its geelinnehsors. The 
author had the advantage of a most pictur- 
esque subject, and he has improved his 
opportunities rerecagse & he Bibliog- 
a appended to the book is well compiled, 
filling nearly four pages. 


Shand—Days of the Past: a Medley of Mem- 
ories. By Alexander Innes Shand. 
Dutton. $3.00. 


The subtitle well describes the book, which 
is a medley of memories of experiences in the 
last forty or more years in England and 
Scdtland as a sportsman, soldier, journalist, 
author, and traveller, with sketches of London 
hotels and lodging-houses, ventures on the 
- stock exchange, rambles among Scotch shep- 
herds and poachers, literary reminiscence, 
etc., written in vivacious and free-and-easy 


By Edward 
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style not unmixed with slang—more inter 
esting often to English than to American 
readers, but entertaining anywhere. 


Wilkins—Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By 
W. H. Wilkins, M. A. Longmans. $5.00 
net. 


For seventy years Mrs. Fitzherbert has been 
waiting for justice to be doné her. At the 
request of some members of her family Mr. 
Wilkins undertook the writing of her biog- 
raphy, a task, however, that would have been 
incomplete had not King Edward given his 
— to examine the papers that Mrs. 

itzherbert placed in Coutts’s Bank in 1833. 
These papers were intended for publication 
after her death, and entirely clear up the 
mystery that has surrounded Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert and her relations with George IV. Mr. 


Wilkins has devoted ten years to the study 
of the Hanoverian period, and has written 
sympathetically of several ladies of that race. 

is treatment of the present subject is no less 
sympathetic; he is just to George IV., and 
em of the 


gives besides an _ excellent 
period. The book is illustrate 


FICTION 


Brown—Paradise. By Alice Brown. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $1.50. 


Miss Brown understands New England quite 
as well as its more famous interpreters, but 
it is her distinction that she has always given 
her imagination freer play, been content, as 
it were, with a less literal translation. ‘‘Para- 
dise’’ is a case in point. In her detail and 
idiom theauthor has gotten very ‘‘close to 
the soil’’ indeed, while in her heroine, Barbara, 
she has presented a thoroughly romantic 
character, which she forces her New England 
village to assimilate. In spite of the fact that 
‘Paradise’ is sure to be called a ‘pretty 
story,’’ itis to be lamented that Miss Brown’s 
always interesting imagination is not a little 
more controlled. It would be highly un- 
fortunate if she became literal and learned 
to ‘‘putter’’; but Barbara, with her gauze 
gown and tinsel crown, her unexplained 
share in her ‘‘guardian’s’’ defrauding of the 

ublic, is, surely extravagant and overdone. 

he larger relations of life, with which the 
book professes to deal, it handles, after 
all, rather half-heartedly; its real delight lies 
in the pages of humorous observation, its 
delineations of eccentric character. Miss 
Brown has done bigger and more enduring 
work. 


Crawford — Salve-Venetia. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 2 vols. Macmillan. $5.00. 


_ Italy and Marion Crawford are always a good 


combination, and Venice gives him a fine field 

for his facile pen. Descriptions of scenery or 

places are eschewed. The historical side of 

the picture is presented; the history is. not 
found,—‘‘ Gleanings ’’ is the put y wa 

e describes it,—but it is very readable, and, 
needless to say, abounds in picturesqueness. 
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Perhaps Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are also 
picturesque. A t many of them are quite 
comprehensible to one who has not been in 
Venice, but occasionally he leaves more than 
is agreeable to the imagination. This book has 
already been mentioned several times in the 
‘‘Lounger,’’ which makes a longer notice un- 
necessary. 


Huneker—Visionaries. 
Scribner. $1.50. 


Music, love,the artistic temperament, paradox, 
rhetorical -exuberance,—readers are  be- 
ginning to ay vee at sight the familiar hall- 
marks of Mr. Huneker’s method,: or habit, 
of writing fiction. And the combination of 
these elements has a flavor, it must be ad- 
mitted, with which it is possible to become 
satiated. Mr. Huneker is perhaps the most 
stimulating critic, in extra-academic fields, 
that we have, both because of his sensitive 
eerie and his lively lawlessness of style. 

ut esthetic impressions and speculations 
are not, in themselves, the best material for 
stories, and it is this, and not at all the — 
of character, in which this writer is interested. 
His characters look like posters and talk like 
Mr. Huneker. Nobody will deny that the 
result is interesting, but it is not fiction of the 
first order. ‘‘The Spiral Road’’ is, however, 
an unusually impressive story, and there is 
scarcely one of the tales that is not based on 
a challenging idea. We should probably 
after all succeed only in depriving ourselves 
of entertainment if we fettered Mr. Huneker 
and equipped him with a duplicate of the tools 
that other writers use. Let him continue to 
sear and chant. 


By James Huneker. 


Kildare—The Wisdom of the Simple. A Tale 
of Lower New York. By Owen Kildare. 
Revell. $1.50. 


The compelling truth of this story of tenement- 
house life and the interests of Wittle Street is 
evident in the first chapter. Mr. Kildare 
knows his ground, for he was reared among the 
scenes that he describes. He has witnessed 
the ‘“‘ glorious sport on pay-day evening” 
when the wife sits on the prostrate form of 
her husband and helps herself to handfuls 
of the loved one’s locks, or dodges the fearful 
lunges of her husband’s knife, when he is 
determined to ‘‘teach her not to get so gay 
and fresh.’’ The combined humor and 
pathos of Martin Toner’s acquaintance with 
old Caramel, the second-hand bookseller, is 
one of the best parts of the book. Probably 
no writer in New York is capable of presenting 
slum life, its needs and its temptations, as 
does Owen Kildare. 


McVickar—Reptiles. By Henry W. McVickar. 
Seca by hisown hand. Appleton. 
I. 50, 


A clever, cynical society novel which opens by 
a Prologue in Teire’s Tavern in Paris. Three 
college chums discuss marriage, and the most 
sceptical of them proposes a wager payable 
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five years after marriage “‘that it is all the 
same in a whomever you marry.” 
The love airs of each are thereafter 
described in turn, and sometimes in entangle- 
ment. The cold-blooded, reptile-like charac- 
teristics of certain of the dramatis persone 
are dwelt upon at length, and emphasized 
by the illustrations, which might give a sensi- 
tive soul delirium tremens. Theconstruction 
is jerky and unexpected at times, but alto- 
— the story is very readable for an idle 
our. 


Repplier—In our Convent Days. By Agnes 
Repplier. Houghton, Miffen $1.30. 2 

It has always been Miss Repplier’s distinc- 
tion to succeed with whatever she has touched, 
beyond anyone else in the same field and 
this holds true of her first volume of short 
stories, which are the best boarding-school 
studies that have been published in a period 
during which this type of material has been 
very generously contributed. It is of no 
small interest to know that those two strongly 
individual little girls, ‘‘Agnes’’ and ‘‘Eliza- 
beth,’’ are Miss Repplier and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robbins Pennell, who once had the good for- 
tune of being school-mates; but it is n’t neces- 
sary to know this to enjoy these intensely 
human little histories, told with a grace and 
sprightliness which will make them live long. 

ne of the first things that grown-up pee. e 
forget is the fascinating complexities of little 
girls’ minds. Miss com remembered 
them. Her admirable little stories are written 
to entertain, not to ‘‘improve’’ and are per- 
haps distinguished from all other “gr 4 
books” ever written in that they are free from 
the slig htest suggestion of the sentimental 
or the 1. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Avery—A History of the United States and its 
eople. By Elroy M. Avery. Vol. II. 
Barrows. $6.25 - 


This second volume of Mr. Avery's History 
continues the plan, announced in his first, of 
a genuinely ‘popular’ and at the same time 
complete and agit A accurate work, so 
written as ‘‘to be actually read and easily un- 
derstood, and still to avoid falling into the 
quicksands of partisanship and curious delu- 
sions.” It covers the period from 1600 to 1661 
and is copiously and elaborately illustra 
with maps, facsimiles of documents, auto- 
graphs, portraits, antiquities, and a multitude 
of other objects, many of the engravings being 
in colors. The typography is of the best 
grade throughout. The original plan was for 
twelve volumes, but the author now finds that 
it will demand fifteen, which will, however, 
be furnished to the original subscribers with 
no increase in price; and it is promised that 
the high standand of mechanical execution 
in the initial volumes shall be fully maintained 
to the last. The plan is a good one, and the 
first volume has met with such encouragement 
that the success of the enterprise seems to 
assured. 
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ae, ge Life in Town and Country. 
y E. C. Buley. Putnam. $1.20 net. 


The fourth and fifth issues in the series of 
“Our Asiatic igo gare which is rivalling 
in popularity the earlier series of ‘‘Our 
European Neighbours,” twelve volumes of 
which have already ap and been received 
with steadily increasing favor. . They cover 
every form and phase of life in the several 
countries, and are copiously illustrated from 
photographs. 


Cox—The Journeys of La Salle and his Com- 
panions. Edited by Prof. I. J. Cox. 2 vols. 
Barnes. $2.00 net. 


The latest issue in the series of ‘‘The Trail 
Makers,” which is an admirable supplement 
to the formal story of American history and 
exploration, giving us cheap reprints of the 
personal narratives of the early discoverers 
and travellers, most of which are long out of 

int and comparatively inaccessible in the 
Sinecies. La Salle’s career was one of the 
most eventful and dramatic in the French ex- 
loration of North America, and it was a 
bappy thought to include the story of it in 
this neat and inexpensive series. 


Duclaux—tThe Fields of France. By Madame 
Mary Duclaux. (A. Mary F. Robinson.) 
Lippincott. $6.00 net. 


The fields of France are not all of that lovely 
land that Mme. Duclaux writes of here. The 
owner of and the worker in the fields claim a 
‘large share of her attention. Beginning with 
“‘A Farm in the Cantat,” she describes country 
life in Auvergne, that picturesque region of 
sugar-loaf mountains, old castles, and dirty 
but picturesque people. Her own home is the 
subject of an illustration, and of the relations 
between peasant and ‘master she gives very 
interesting details. Of course the fields of 
France cannot be written of without reference 
to La Bruyére, who gave such a heart-rending 
picture of the French peasant in the seven- 
teenth century, and hur Young, whose 
travels in France just before the outbreak of 
the Revolution resulted in a book that has 
become a classic on the subject of the French 
peasant of that period. Mme. Duclaux does 
not leave him there, but brings him quite up 
to date. Two interesting chapters tell how the 
r lived in the fourteenth century, and of 
ife and conditions in the medieval country 
house. “A Manor in Touraine” tells more of 
another class of French society than the 
peasant, and “A Little Tour in Provence” 
takes us through that romantic country with 
a sympathetic cicerone. There are twenty 
illustrations in color that lend great charm to 
the book, in spite of the fact that the exi- 
s of color printing have sometimes 
necessitated rather brighter tints than those 
with which Nature favors us. Those who have 
wandered nmch in France will enjoy this 
book, and those who have not may by it con- 
ceive a desire to do so. 


James—In and Out of the old Missions of 
California. By George Wharton James. 
Little, Brown. $3.00 net. 


The pictures that illustrate this book create 
a strong feeling of regret that these old mis- 
sions should have been allowed to go to ruin. 
—— from their usefulness to the Indians, 
which Mr. James estimates highly, they are 
so picturesque as to supply what is a great 
want in a new country. Each mission is 
described in a separate chapter, its foundation, 
architecture, furniture, painting, and carving. 
A general account of the founding of the 
missions is given, as well as of their seculari- 
zation, and the author gives vent to his right- 
eous indignation at the treatment of the 
California Indians by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The book is marred by over-much 
sentimental rhetoric. 


Lea—A History of the Spanish Inquisition. 
By Henry Charles Lea. In four Vols. 
Vol. ‘I. acmillan. $2.50 net. 


Dr. Lea is a veteran authority on the history 
of the Romish Church, having brought out in 
the past forty years a succession of important 
works on the subject, from his ‘‘Superstition 
and Force,’’ which has ed through four 
editions since 1866, his ‘‘ cerdotal.Celibacy’’ 
(1867), “Studies in Church History’’ (1869) 
“History of the Inquisition in the Middle 


Ages’’ (1888), and other important books 
on related topics, down to the present work, 
which he begins in his eighty-first year, and 


the first instalment of which is a volume of 
more than 600 pages. The opening chapters 
illustrate the gradual conversion of the 
Spaniards“‘from the most tolerant to the 
most intolerant nation in Europe,’’ through 
the success of the Church in arousing the greed 
and fanaticism of the ple and repressing 
the kindly. relations with the Jews and the 
Moors which had long existed. From this 
the Jews were the earliest and worst sufferers, 
but in the beginning of the 15th century both 
Moor and, Jew were victims of the cruel law 
that humiliated and oppressed them almost 
beyond endurance. The Inquisition was the 
natural product of these conditions, and the 
chapters that follow trace its growth, its in- 
creasing control of the crown, its assumption 
of superiority in ecclesiastical as well as in 
civil affairs, its abuses, its arrogance, its con- 
flicts with the military and spiritual courts, 
the lar hatred it excited and aggravated 
until the general detestation of its tyranny 
became a recognized fact. All this is but the 
beginning of the terrible story that is to be 
continued in the volumes that are to follow. 


Sedgwick—A Short History of Italy. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.00 net. 


It is hard to determine for what class of readers 
this book was written. It is not childish 
enough for children, it does not show sufficient 
research to give it value to the student, and is 
far too casual in its description of many 
events,—the massacre of the Albigehses, who 
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are not named in the account of the persecu- 
tion, for instance—to be useful to persons 
of little knowledge but much desire to 
history. 


Smith—Irish History and the Irish Question 
By Goldwin Smith. McClure. $1.50. 


Ever since the days of Aristotle it has been 
an accepted maxim of sound political thought 
that man is by nature a social animal, acting 
only in and through —— It is also being 
gradually recognized that history is virtually 
only the action and reaction of groups of 
associated individuals upon one another, 
and that political evolution consists in the 
conflict of such groups, and in the survival 
of the more fit. Sometimes the survival of 
the stronger group involves the physical dis- 
appearance of the weaker; more often the 
survival is denoted by the predominance of 
the language, culture, morals, and especially 
the political civilization of the victor. The 
three great factors separating group from 
up are differences in race, in religion and 

in economic interests. When all of these 
differences coexist, as in the case of the re- 
lations of Ireland and England, the outcome 
is bound to be a savage conflict. The theme 
offers exceptional opportunities to Goldwin 
Smith, and in his brilliantly-written essay he 
does it full justice. In an essay such as this, 
as in his similar survey of the history of the 
United States, Goldwin Smith appears to 
best advantage. Few writers can put as much 
matter in a short sentence as he can, and 
few are so able to suggest, by a short clause 
or by an allusion, facts that had to be omitted, 
but a knowledge of which is essential to a 
complete understanding of the subject. His 
regnant though rather sarcastic character- 
ization of G me in connection with that 
statesman’s sudden alliance with Parnell is 
worth quoting: ‘* This retrospective imagi- 
nation was strong, and having changed so 
much he had always present to his mind the 
ibility of farther change. It made his 
mguage sometimes capable of unforseen 
interpretation.’’ The questions dividing the 
United Kingdom are still alive, and the only 
hope of a permanent settlement lies in the 
gradual abrasion of racial differences through 
intermarriage, in the subsidence of dogmatic 
religious fervor, and in the definitive settle- 
ment of the agrarian difficulties in Ireland. 
The oe of the future is.a bright one, though 
the end of the difficulty is not yet in sight. 


Edited b 
XX 


Thwaites—Early Western Travels. 
Reuben Id Thwaites. Vol. 
H. Clark. $4.00. 


This volume of the important series of “‘ Early 
Western Travels, 1748-1846’ (also issued 
separately) contains two interesting works: 
(I.) «John B., Wyeth’s “Oregon: or a short 
history of a long journey from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the regi m of the Pacific, by land’’; 
and (II.) John K. Townsend’s ‘“‘ Narrative of 
ourney across the Rocky Mountains to the 
bia River." Wyeth was one of a party 
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of ee grag Seine in 1832 by Nathaniel 
J. Wyeth for settling in the far West but the 
majority turned back on reaching St. Louis, 
and the author of this “ . ” was 
one of the small who left the r four 
days’ march beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
hog on to Oregon, and later made his way 

to New England. He gives us a graphic 
and attractive picture of early life on the 84 
and among the mountains. Townes who 
was a geyerion and naturalist, was connected 
witha later expedition (in 1834), and remained 
in the Oregon region for two years, making 
a voyage to the Sandwich Islands in the mean- ~ 
time. His narrative is written in an easy, 
fluent style, and is evidently based on his 
daily journals. The introduction and notes 
of the editor add much to the interest of the 
reprint, as throughout the series. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Leonard—Who ’s Who in America. A Bio- 
gpa Dictionary of Notable Living 
en and Women of the United States. 
1906-1907. Edited by John W. Leonard. 
uis. $3.50. 

No more valuable volume of reference comes 
to the editor’s table than ‘‘Who ’s Who in 
America.” The new “ Who 's Who” is just 
received. It contains 346 more pages than the 
previous volume, but it is printed on thinner 
paper, so that it is no more bulky. One hesi- 
tates to criticise so admirable a work as this; 
at the same time those of us whose eyesight is 
not what it was would rather have the volume 
a little more bulk 

a little thinner. “ 


than to have the 

ho ’s Who in inate” ha 
boon to every busy man and woman in this 
country and England, and it would not be 
without its uses on the Continent. 


Sanborn—Old Time Wall Papers. An Account 
of the Pictorial Papers on our Fore- 
fathers’ Walls, etc. By Kate Sanborn. 
Literary Collector Press. $5.00. 

Miss Sanborn has had a most interesting 

subject in old time wall papers, and she has 

treated it in a delightful manner. This writer 
devotes herself largely to old things—old 
houses, old furniture, old wall paper—and 

ves herself no end of trouble in working u 

er hobbies. Why no one has ever done w: 
pew in this way before is a mystery. Per- 

aps it was realized that Miss Sanborn would 
doit in time, and would do it well. According 
to the author, who has studied the matter care- 
fully, no other book has been written on just 
this subject. Her collection of photographs, she 
tells us in her introductory note, is unique, 
and we can well believe it. e book is unique 
also. Only a limited edition of this book has 
been printed,which will add much to its in- 
trinsic value. 


Schillings—Flashlights in the Jungle. By C. 
G. Schillings Tronelated> by Frederic 
Whyte. Doubleday, Page. $3.80 net. 
Alexander had no camera; else, instead of 
weeping, he would have gone to Africa and 
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taken the photograph of the zebras on page 
109 of “ Plashlights in the Jungle,’ and the 
photographsof the rhinoceroses, lions, baboons, 
elephants and leopards that come down in the 
night at the pools to drink, on every other page 
of this weird book. It is now Herr Schillings’s 
turn and ours (who have cameras) to weep, 
for, unless we perfect an apparatus for doing 
the deep sea, there is now no other animal- 
world to photograph. We have read Living- 
stone and Stanley, Cameron and Junker, 
and “From the Cape to Cairo,’’ but all of 
them together give no such idea of real equa- 
torial rica the wild, savage, untamable, 
beast-haunted jungle, as does this book by 
Herr Schillings. hy 

I can no better describe the new and vivid 
impression from this work than by asking the 
reader to contrast the flashlight ———_ h 
of the zebras on page 109 with the photograp 
of the same animals on age 191 of ‘‘Fromthe 
Cape to Cairo.’’ If asked to name the most 
wonderful photograph, animal or other, ever 
taken I should say this one of the zebras by 
Herr Schillings. Then to that add the leopard 
on page 405, the gnus on 480, the lions on 356, 
together with the other 298, and you have 
the most thrilling and extraordinary animal 
book ever made. 7 

In my review of the first, unauthorized 
edition, I said that the pictures were enough 
to make one afraid of his own tame dark. 
This fuller, authentic volume is even more 
realistic, and it puts the work of the author 
in its true light, too. He is a trained natur- 
alist, a discoverer, whose passion and purpose 
are not to kill, but to study and protect the 
wild animals of Africa. His pluck, endurance, 
sincerity, and enthusiasm are as real as his 
pictures. The simple, almost naive account 
of his bare escapes and hair-raising adventures 
sounds like the tales of the mighty hunters 
of old. But here are the pictures to back 
them u very photograph an adventure, a 
proof of the fascinating written record. 


Stevens and Darling—Practical Rowing with 
Scull and Sweep, by Arthur W. Stevens, 
and The Effects of Training, by Eugene 
A. Darling. Little, Brown. $1.00 net. 


This primer of rowing as applied to the scull 
or the eight-oared shell attacks its subject in 
the common sense-manner of taking up each 
technical term of the rowing jargon, defining 
its requirements, and suggesting the best 
means of filling them. The volume is technical 
in treatment, and so directly to the point that 
it cannot fail to be of interest and of use to 
the oarsman. The text has been adequately 
illustrated by half-tone photographs. . Dr. 
Darling’s chapters on the Effects of Training 
are the results of a series of tests to learn more 
concerning the physical: reaction of violent 
exercise, made upon the Harvard University 
crew. The contribution should be of un- 
deubted value to a subject of which there is 
still far too little understanding. 


— 


The Critic 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Birchall—The Book of the Singing Winds. 
BY Sara Hamilton Birchall. Bartlett. 
2.00 
Those readers who some little time ago were 
fant P compenne Tee, singi the 
“¢ of Va ndia,’’ will recognize in 
this “"Book of the Singing Winds’’ the young, 
fresh voice of one who should be called sister- 
spirit to those earlier chanters of ‘‘the Open.” 
he poems in this dainty miniature volume 
number scarcely so many as their author's 
summers; but her — pees of looking 
and listening in the world of nature, with a 
native gift of melody superadded, compel us 
to include a new and hopeful singer in the 
band of our nature ts. Mrs. Birchall’s 
modest ‘‘ foreword’’ characterizes her earliest 


offerings of verse as ‘‘a child’s harvest of a 
day; * and yet we, too, may qucte therefrom, 
bidding the ‘gentle reader,” 


“As you pass, 
Wait a moment. There’s something 
For you’’— 

And that ‘‘something’’ for the reader of 
Miss Birchall’s work will increase in interest, 
if this young writer fulfils in future years the 
promise she has already given. 


Graham—More Misrepresentative Men. By 
Harry Graham. Fox, Duffield, $1.00. 

Captain Graham’s hand has not lost its cun- 
ning sinceit produced ‘‘Ruthless Rhymes’’ 
and ‘“Misrepresentative Men.’’ If nothing 
in the present volume is quite so salient as the 
‘‘Theodore Roosevelt’’ of last year, it is only 
because Henry VIII., Mr. Astor, Euclid, Sher- 
lock Homes, and the other more or less ‘‘ mis- 
representative men’’ in the present wax- 
work show,-are less inspiring themes than the 
strenuous American President. The author 
has a facility which, if he were a writer of 
serious verse, would be fatal, but in a writer 
of humorous skits is, so to speak, vital. His 
quips and cranks are numberless, and his high 
spirits unfailing and contagious. In an“ Aft- 
word,’’ designed to disarm the hostile critic, 
the poet sings: 
“To those whose intellect is small, 

This work should prove a priceless treasure; 
To persons who have none at all 

A never-ending fount of pleasure; 
A mental stimulus or tonic 
To all whose idiocy is chronic.” 
The first series of ‘‘Misrepresentative Men,’’ 
was dedicated to a portrait which was seen to 
be that of Miss Ethel Barrymore; the second 
is dedicated to E. B. Even the chronically 
idiotic will suspect the identity of the dedi- 
catee ! A word should be said in acknowledg- 
ment of the skill of the illustrator, Mr. Malcolm 
Strauss, in making his distorted portraits 
unmistakable likenesses of the victims of ‘his 
author’s amiable satires. Space may be made 
here to mention that. Captain Graham has 
recently brought out through Edward Arnold 
3 London a volume entitled ‘‘Verse and 

orse.’ 
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